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IT IS TIME. 


It is time to be brave; it is time to be true; 
It is time to be finding the thing you can do; 
It is time to put by the dream and the sigh, 
And work for the cause that is holy and high. 


It is time to be kind; it is time to be eweet, 

To be scattering roses for somebody’s feet ; 

It is time to be sowing; it is time to be growing; 
It is time for the flowers of life to be blowing. 





It is time to be lowly and humble of heart; 

It is time for the lilies of meekness to start; 

For the heart to be white, and the steps to be right, 
And the hands to be weaving a garment of light. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. . 


The House Judiciary Committee of the 
Michigan Legislature has reported unani- 
mously in favor of the bill granting munic- 
ipal suffrage to women. 

+o 

The papers are all saying that the pro- 
hibition amendment has been submitted to 
“the people” of Massachusetts, and that 
the voice of “the people” has pronounced 
against it. But the amendment was not 
submitted to the people; and its submis- 
sion to the whole people is the last thing 
the liquor interest would have desired to 
see. The amendment was submitted to a 
vote of only half the people, and that the 
half who include 75 per cent. of the liquor 
drinkers and 95 per cent. of the liquor sel- 
lers. If the amendment had really been 
submitted to the people, we might have 
seen a widely different result. At all 
events, there would not have been so large 
& proportion of those legally entitled to 
vote who refrained from voting. As the 
case now stands, it is only a minority of a 
minority of the people who have declared 
against the amendment. 

—_—_—_—_*e— — 

This vote of a minority of a minority is 
represented as the gauge of public senti- 
ment on the question. ‘The public senti- 
ment, we are told, has been expressed, 
and has shown that it would not sustain the 
law. But the public sentiment of the more 
temperate half of the community was muz- 
zled, and had no chance to express itself. 
Let the whole people vote, and it would be 
found that there is plenty of public senti- 
ment both to frame efficient liquor laws 
and to execute them. 

——-0-)-o— 

The defeat of the amendment will have 
at least one good result—that of convinc- 
ing a multitude of women, not hitherto 
suffragists, that they would like to vote.. 

———__— ee— ——_—_ 

The Pennsylvania Senate has promptly 
passed a bill requiring the appointment of 
police-matrons in jails and station-houses 
to which women are committed, in cities of 
the first and second classes. 





++ 
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Much interesting matter is crowded out 





they had it. ‘his is the third vear they 
have enjoyed the privilege in this State, 
and with each succeeding year their inter- 
est has increased. The vote this year 
has been more than double that of last. 


Women are realizing more and more every | 


year that good laws well administered are 
the safeguards and protection to their 
homes and loved ones; that without the 
ballot to enforce it, their influence is 
almost powerless to stem the tide of in- 


temperance and immorality which sweeps | 


away so many of the dear ones. A moth- 
er may pray and beg, but while the saloon- 


keeper has the vote and she has not, he | 


can laugh at her entreaties and scoff at her 
prayers. But with the ballot in her hand, 
both can be made effective.” 


—*e-+ a 


A women’s paper called the Dawn, pub- | 


lished at Sydney, Australia, announces 


that it is about to print ‘ta remarkable ser- | 


mon by the Rey. C. C. Harrah, entitled 


‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Wom- | 
| and we are alive to the menace of this 
foul spirit of injustice to our Republic ; for, | 
in the noble words of the Declaration of | 


en.’*’ This tract of Mr. Harrah’s, adyo- 
cating woman suffrage from a Scriptural 
standpoint, has been widely circulated in 


this country, and has now reached the An- | 


tipodes. It will be a missionary of good 
wherever it goes. 
—_————_—_-#+«— 


The Boston Herald notes the fact that 





four States have adopted the Australian 


ballot this year, and that two more are 
likely to do so; and it then makes the re- 
markable assertion that the Australian 
ballot system has been advancing at just 
about the same rate that woman suffrage 
has been losing ground. 


| please name the four States which have 
I 


abandoned woman suffrage this year, and 
the two others which are likely to do so? 
+e 

Woman suffrage, instead of losing 
ground, is steadily gaining. Every year 
shows some advance, and when we glance 
over a period long enough to give a fair 
perspective, the gain is very considerable. 
‘Twenty-five years ago, women, with insig- 


Will the Herald | 


Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 
“Tf ye abide in my word .. . ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


OFFICERS: President—Miss Laura Clay. 
Vice- Pres.—Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick. 
Rec. Sec.—Miss Anna Dean. 
Cor, Sec.—Mrs. Eugenia Farmer. 
Treasurer—Mrs, Isabella Shepard. 





WHY? 

Why have we raised the banner of Equal 
Rights in Kentucky? Our object is, ‘‘to 
advance the industrial, educational and 
legal rights of women, and to secure 
suffrage to them.” Women are taxed; 
they have no representation. Women are 
governed; let any one read in this paper 
some of the laws concerning property 


rights by which the women of Kentucky | 


are governed, and who will say women 
have given their consent? We protest 
against these wrongs to us personally, 


tights of our mother State, Virginia, ‘No 
free government or the blessing of liberty 
can be preserved to any people, but by a 
firm adherence tojustice.” Every feeling, 
therefore, of self-interest, of justice, and 


speak of America and England in the mas- 


culine gender, as this is a matter in which, 


| hitherto, the feminine element has never | 


had a chance of representation). 

The law I refer to is found in what is 
called the “common law,” the foundation 
of the whole legal structure of England 
and the United States, and may be read 
by the curious in any legal library of our 
land. 

This common law, as interpreted by 
Blackstone, speaks of husband and wife 
as “baron and feme—that is, the master 
and his woman.” 
leges are clearly defined by a writer in 


may lawfully chastise his wife with a rea- 
sonable weapon, as a broomstick; but if 


| he use an unreasonable weapon, as an iron 


bar, and death should ensue, it would be 
murder.” (!) It was, doubtless, not in 
reference to this law that Hooker, in his 
“Ecclesiastical Polity,” exclaims ‘with 
poetic fervor,’’ ‘*The voice of law is the 
harmony of the world, all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as 
feeling her care,” ete. 

Some writers go to a nation’s laws to 


| discover the state of their civilization by 


love of country bids us strive to win the | 
| just referred to, would show them that 
| the tender laws of Christendom meant to 
| give the husband warning, so that if he 


ballot. This we shall do, with patience 
and persistence. 
We shall also occupy ourselves with 


humbler, though not less important tasks. | 


We see that the evolution of modern in- 
dustry, by the introduction of machinery 


| into departments of domestic labor, has 


compelled multitudes of women to seek 
employment outside of the home. Public 


| opinion has not recognized this nevessity 
' as rapidly as it has come upon us; and 


law and custom still obstinately contend 


| against opening new avocatious to women. 


We shail do what we can to counteract 


| these pernicious ideas, which would con- 
| sign numbers of women to miserable de- 


| nificant exceptions, could not vote any- | 


where. ‘l'o-day they have school suffrage 
in fifteen States, full suffrage in one Terri- 
tory, municipal suffrage in Kansas, and 


municipal suffrage (single women and | 


widows) throughout England, Scotland, 


Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, | 
British Columbia, and several of the 
British colonies at the antipodes. Slowly 


but surely, the common-sense of the world 
is evidently working around to a belief in 
woman suffrage. , 
eee 

Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, in the Northern 
Christian Advocate, argues against allowing 
women to be lay delegates to the Metho- 
dist General Conference, pointing out that 
there are more men than women in the 
United States, and implying that all 
women ought, therefore, to be fully busied 
in taking care of the homes of these men. 
“There are no surplus women in the 
United States,” says Mrs. Wittenmyer,— 
an assertion which would be more to the 
point if the men were not massed in the 
Western States and the women in the 
Eastern. The same issue of the Christian 
Advocate publishes the following appeal: 
‘Wanted Immediately: For Chili and 


pendence or abject poverty. We shall 
labor to teach that self-supporting work 
is honorable in women; to open new 


trades and professions to them, and to 
establish as the rule of wages for men and 
women, ‘“‘Equal pay for equal work.” 


| As a necessary step to this, as well as 


because we believe the duties of wife and 


| mother are worthy of the highest culture 


of the feminine intellect, we shall en- 
deavor to secure for the daughters of our 
Commonwealth every advantage of higher 
learning, both literary and professional, 


| that is now afforded to its sons. 
The amelioration of the laws bearing | 


Brazil, South America, unmarried ladies | 


to serve as music and art teachers, and 
teachers of the higher and ordinary 
branches taught in schools.” Now, if 
unmarried women can be spared to teach 
for years in South America, might they 
not be spared for a few weeks to go to 
Conference? Even a married woman gen- 
erally takes time to visit her parents 
occasionally, and it would require no 


longer time for her to attend the Confer- | emets Inere Seana our ehatudes. 


ence. When we consider that no one is 
obliged to accept an appointment as dele- 
gate who finds it inconvenient to go, and 
that an alternate is always chosen to 
serve in case the regular delegate is kept 
away by any emergency, this objection 
does not’ carry much weight. Undoubt- 
edly it is true, as a general proposition, 


' that women are needed at home; but it is 
/ not true that every woman is needed at 


this week, including the reports from Mas- | 


Sachusetts Woman Suffrage Leagues, and 
Correspondence from Ohio, Tennessee, 


Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Kansas, and 
California. 





The Glasco (Kan.) Sun says: 
hey municipal elections this week 
y contradicted the standard argument 
of the opponents of equal su , that 
women would not use the franc 


home all the time. 
——* oo— 
When Oskaloosa, Kan., elected a board 
of city officers, consisting wholly of 
women, the town was in debt, and had 
only eighty-five cents in its treasury. It 
is now clear of debt, for the first time 
since the war, and has a hundred dollars 
in its treasury. Women understand how 
to conduct city housekeeping economi- 
eally. 








—o— 

A Women’s Council of Philadelphia has 
just been formed, representing eighteen 
societies. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery is 





if | president. 





upon women will be an object of our 
most earnest effort. We believe the ballot 
will finally be accorded to our claim; 
for it is a provision of the divine econ- 
omy that justice, even to those who are 


not able to defend it for themselves, | 
is vindicated by eternal forces to which | 


the intelligence and moral sense of man- 
kind will respond in time. We recognize, 
however, that it will be a slow process to 
rouse the people to the necessity of yield- 
ing to our demands; and in this lapse of 
time the sufferings of women under laws 
made exclusively by men will be incalcu- 
lable. We feel it incumbent upon us to do 
what we can to lessen them, and until we 
possess the ballot, which alone will insure 
us a full share of consideration in legisla- 
tion, we are determined to use our sole 
political privilege, that of petition, to call 
to the notice of our voters and legislators 
some of the unjust laws that oppress our 
women, in the confidence that the better 
feelings of our law-makers, when thus 
appealed to, will compel the removal of 


We invite to our help all who are inter- 
ested in uplifting society ; for the welfare 
of the man is indissolubly bound up with 
the welfare of the woman; and in this 
belief we make our appeal to the nobler 


sentiments of humanity, their sense of | ; 
| worst of it; for which reason the poorest 


justice, and their confidence in the expedi- 

ency of right,and we place our trust in God, 

who will, in His own time, establish the 

righteous cause. LAURA CLay. 
Lexington, Ky. 





+o 
HOW KENTUCKY LAWS AFFECT WIVES. 


Our Kentucky men are now so much 
better than some of their laws that it need 
not throw women into a panic to read how 
they ruled wives a few generations ago, 
even though the celebrated ‘“‘Five Hun- 
dred” of Ohio do claim that ail laws 
should be enforced until they are repealed. 

When America set up housekeeping for 


himself, he inherited from the father | 


country, England, the following law con- 
cerning the power of the husband over 
the wife (in regard to laws, I advisedly 


their rulings concerning women. This law 


should beat his wife with an iron till death 
ensue, he could not claim that he did not 
know it was murder, on the plea that she 
came under the category of ‘his ox, his 
ass, or anything that was his.” 
probable, though, that a tricky lawyer in 
the past might have cleared a man who 
beat his wife to death with a broomstick 
(as might be done by a well-aimed blow), 
because the law so distinctly defines what 
chastising weapon constitutes “murder.” 
Judge Buller, of England, decided that the 
husband ‘*must not use a stick bigger than 
his thumb,” but, unfortunately, the good 
judge did not put on record the size of the 
thumb, which would make a vast differ- 
ence to the one who was to receive the 
blows. 

However, ag I said before, husbands are 
now more civilized than their laws, and 
women are not quite so ignorant, and thus 
beating has pretty much gone out of fash- 
ion, except for little children, who can 
still be beaten with impunity on account 
of their defenceless size and condition. 
The wife-beating spirit still lingers openly 
only in the man of the lowest class, 
though the modern judge makes him pay 
for the privilege of practising his ancient 
right by a fine, which generally comes out 
of the beaten wife’s pocket, for it is a 
fact that wife-beaters to-day are usually 
of the class of men supported by their 
wives. 

The laws still enforced that do affect 
married women in Kentucky, are those 
pertaining to their children, their property, 
their right to divorce, and to their com- 
fort in municipal affairs. No one pre- 
tends that these laws are equal for both 
sexes. Now, I have not the least doubt 
that in ancient Egypt—where women held 
the highest offices of the priesthood (or, 
us we say, clergy) ; where they transacted 
the business of the markets, while men 
staid at home; where they solely con- 
trolled the most lucrative branch in the 
practice of medicine relating to their own 
sex—I have not the slightest doubt that a 
female Legislature in that country would 
have made all laws originally, just as our 
male legislators have done, considerably 
the best for themselves. 

The only common-sense legislation, of 
course, would be that enacted where hus- 
bands and wives sat in legislative halls to- 
gether, giving each a chance to speak for 
him or herself. For history teaches no 
plainer lesson than that the disfranchised 
class, in the long run, always gets the 


workingmen of other countries are glad to 
come to this, the only land where their 
opinion is recognized in making the laws 
under which they must live. 

In regard to the married mother a curi- 
ous thing appears. Men have a way—if I 
may speak figuratively—of dangling wom- 
en’s possible or real babies constantly be- 
fore their eyes. The woman is forbidden 
to do this, she cannot for a moment be al- 
lowed to do that, because ‘‘a mother’s chief 
duty is to her children.”” Whole loads of 
valuable paper have been sacrificed by kind 
men to make ‘‘the mother’s close relation- 
ship,” her *‘natural affection, stronger than 
death,” her ‘‘devotion to her child,” etc... 
so manifest that the wayfaring woman, 
though a fool, might not err therein; but 

[Concluded on Second Page.) 


The husband’s privi- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. MARGARET P. RUSSELL, of Boston. 

has been appointed prison commissioner 

in place of Mrs. Eliza Homans, resigned. 

Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, the distin- 
guished Egyptologist, will give her first 
lecture in America on Nov. 8, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, in Brooklyn. 

Rey. ANNIE H. SHAw is announced to 
speak in Toledo on woman suffrage, May 
1. Her many friends will be glad to learn 
that she is able to resume work. 

Mrs. 8. A. SAWYER, of Boulder, Colo., 


li ae - | has been for,ten years | sband’ i- 
**Phillips’s Evidence” in these terms: ‘*He | yeass her Ruchand's bust 


ness partner in the principal book-store of 
the city. She is declared to be ‘‘not a 
whit less womanly” in consequence. 
OCTAVE THANET, who has achieved a 
reputation asa writer of sketches of Arkan- 
sas life, contributes to the May ‘Serib- 
ner a sixteenth-century story, entitled 
‘*The Dilemma of Sir Guy, the Neuter.” 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE says: ‘You 
ask me my reasons for believing in wom- 
en’s suffrage. It seems to me almost self- 
evident, an axiom, that every householder 
and tax-payer should have a voice in the 
spending of the money we pay, including, 
as this does, interests the most vital to a 


| human being.” 


| darkest dissoluteness, to be pure. 


It seems | 


| ployed. 


CORNELIA, the mother of the Gracchi, 
taught her sons, even in the daysof Rome’s 
‘*There 
are women somewhere in the world,” said 
she, ‘‘who are to sit beside your hearth- 
stones. You must keep yourselves as 
pure for them as you want them to keep 
themselves for you.” 

MARIA BIVINS, a colored woman of Vir- 
ginia, just deceased, is an example of what 
may be done with one talent, well em- 
She could make excellent mo- 
lasses cakes. Before the war, she pur- 
chased her own liberty and afterwards the 
liberty of her husband and children. She 
has made a fortune farming and selling 
cakes. 

MADAME MODJESKA is a Polish woman 
and an ardent patriot. When playing in 
Warsaw, she always absents herself from 
the stage on the plea of illness, if the Czar 
visits the city. Etiquette requires him to 
make presents to the principal performers 
when he attends the theatre, and Modjeska 
could not bear to receive a gift from the 
oppressor of her people. 

Dr. SARAH J. MILLsop, of Bowling 
Green, Ky., is doing good work for women 
by removing prejudice against women as 
physicians. She has built up a fine prac- 
tice in her part of the State, and last fall 
she was appointed chairman of the Bureau 
of Gynecology by the Southern Homeo- 
pathic Association—the first woman ever 
appointed to oflice in that society. 

Miss M. R. HECKART, a Maryland wom- 
an, has come to Boston and made a new 
departure in business life, new for women, 
at least, so far as this city is concerned. 
She has opened at 3 Park Street an Em- 
ployment Bureau for Educated Women. 
Her specialty is teachers, but any class of 
educated women, trained or untrained, 
may find practical help by talking or cor- 
responding with her. There are several 
bureaux in New York managed by wom- 
en, but none of just this kind in Boston. 

Miss Mary WHATELY, Archbishop 
Whately’s daughter, who has lately died 
in Cairo, went to Egypt in 1861 for her 
health. She saw thousands of Moslem 
girls growing up in the streets and lanes 
without any education, and opened a school 
for them at her own expense. Afterwards 
she added a department for boys. In 1869 
Ismail Pacha gave her land for a building. 
The schools were very successful, and the 
average number of pupils in attendance 
was six hundred. In addition to this good 
work Miss Whately wrote several books— 
“Ragged Life in Egypt,” “Among the 
Huts,” and ‘*Scenes of Life in Cairo.”’ She 
was sixty-five when she died. 

THE Misses HODGKIN, two young Eng- 
lish ladies, have started a monthly maga- 
zine for the blind, in Braille type. It is 
called the Santa Lucia, and is designed to 
bring current high-class literature within 
reach of the blind. Almost all publishers 
release copyright for this benevolent pur- 
pose, and allow the Santa Lucia to repro- 
duce their best work. The Women’s Penny 
Paper of London says: ‘The price of 
the magazine will but just cover its cost ; 
and when one considers the pleasure it will 
bring to many lives made solitary by afflic- 
tion, one cannot be too thankful for the 
fact that there are good women in the 
world who know how to use their leisure 
to noble ends.” 
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HOW KENTUCKY LAWS AFFECT WIVES. 


(Continued grou | First Page.) 
when these kind men sit down to make the , 
laws,—presto! change! in a twinkling of 
an eye, tis quite another thing. 

What says the law? ‘The father is the 
natural guardian.”” When the mother dies, 
he continues calmly, if he wishes, to live 
with his infant children in their home, and 
the law does not intermeddle, unless a 
child happens to receive from outside a 
legacy, when the father must simply ask 
the court to make him guardian of his 
child’s estate. If he marries again, his 
guardianship is not affected. 

But, if the father dies, what says the 
law? “The father has power before he 
dies to will his children to whomever 
he pleases,” entirely ignoring the mother’s 
claim. The latest case of this kind hap- 
pened a few years ago in the State of New 
York, where the law is the same as ours. 
A Chinaman married an Irish girl, and 
while their first child was still at its moth- 
er’s breast, he tore it from her arms, and 
gave it to his brother to carry over to 
China ; and a Christian judge of New York 
refused the agonized mother’s plea to com- 
pel its restoration to her care by the decis- 
ion, ** Your husband has only exercised his 
legal right.” A dying German, also, 
though supported by his wife, made a will, 
unknown to her, authorizing his brother 
to take her child from her as soon after its 
birth as was safe, and carry it to the old 
country to be brought up in his religion. 
She may not guard the child’s person and 
property together. If she marries again, 
she cannot guard it at all. But, while the 
law takes this position that the married 
mother does not own her child, the same 
Daniels come to judgment will not allow 
the unmarried mother to disown her child. 
When the child is considered a disgrace, 
the law forces the mother to keep it and 
care for it; when the child is considered a 
credit, the law coolly hands the child over 
to the father. 

Now, no one must suppose (unreasona- 
ble as these laws must appear to married 
women who do their own thinking) that 
men made them without a pretence of rea- 
son. They had what an unenlightened age 
considered a reason, and it hangs on an- 
other of their laws, which I will proceed 
to explain. 

We all know that, in point of fact, many 
rich women marry men who have not 
enough to pay their debts; but church law 
comfortably ignores this embarrassing cir- 
cumstance. Every man, during the mar- 
riage ceremony, says to his bride, **With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” even 
though his worldly goods consist only of 
the masculine apparel then upon his back. 
The moment the parson pronounces them 
man and wife, the law of the land steps in, 
and, if the poor bride has not had pru- 
dence enough to have her property tied to 
her by previous legal provision, the erst- 
while poverty-stricken man can now law- 
fully say to the whilom rich woman, ‘*‘What 
is yours is mine, and what is mine is my 
own,” and she, poor thing, does not now 
legally own even her own clothes, to say 
nothing of those of his which he so pomp- 
ously has just promised her. 

She now enters upon her duties, chief of 
which is home-maker, a duty no man has 


ever been able to perform, and which, if | 
we may judge by the glowing eulogies of | 
the | 


all masculine writers, they consider 
performance of all others most glorious. 
Next, her duties as housekeeper (a quite 
different and lesser office) ; then child-pro- 
ducer for family and State, nurse, home- 
doctress, teacher, guardian, seamstress; if 
they be poor, also cook, washerwoman, 
scrubber-in-chief, and person of general 
utility. She thus performs the duties of 
twelve distinct professions at an expense 
for board of only one. What is she paid 
for all this? 

The law allows her—under certain con- 
ditions—her board, lodging, clothes and 
medicine, and, if she goes out to work, her 
wages have lately been allowed her also, 


instead of, us formerly, to her husband. | 


But, if she stays in to work, the law does 


not oblige the husband to give her a soli- 


tary penny in cash. 

The wife of a prominent Presbyterian dea- 
con, not a hundred miles away, in twenty 
years has never received from him money 
enough to buy her street-car fare or pos- 
tage-stamps, though he keeps rigidly with- 
in the law in regard to clothes and medi- 


cine; providing liberally for house and | 


table, which he himself likes to have of the 
best. Three children are the links that 
bind her in this position, for ‘‘the children 
belong to the father.” 

This, then, is the law to which I referred 
as what men considered a reason for mak- 
ing themselves legal guardians of the child. 
Disguise the plain fact by what flowery 
name we please, the wife, at common law, 
is a ‘‘pauper,”’ if we accept the dictionary’s 
definition of ‘‘one who has public provis- 
ion made for her support.” In Massachu- 
setts, in a celebrated case, “‘It has been 
held that a town may supply a wife who 
is in need of relief through the neglect of 





/ | Recapearies as are suitable for the condi- 


' large property and good credit in his town.” 


| manipulate the money given them for 
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| her, husband, and then sue him for such 


| tion of a pauper, but for no more ;” though 
' in this case “‘the man was possessed of 


The law-makers, then, first help them- 
selves to the wife’s money, and then give 
themselves control of the child because she 
is not able to support it! 

A volume might be filled with well- 
known cases of women who cunningly 


market to conceal from their masters that 
they keep a little for their own private use ; 
of wives who pick their husbands’ pockets 





by stealth; of wives who resort to abject 
flattery and nauseous submission as a | 


| 
means of getting what amounts to the | 
| 


wages of a servant; of rich men’s wives, | 
loaded with jewels and hung with silk, who | 
yet know no more of the luxury of expend- 
ing money as they choose than the veriest 
beggar of the street. This testimony comes 
from thousands who have had experience 
in dealing with pauper wives of the well- 
to-do. 

Fortunately for our faith in enlightened 
humanity, generous men are beginning to 
realize how odious such a position is to a | 
high-spirited and thoughtful woman; and 
some, I wish I could say many, voluntari- 
ly make their wives financially as inde- | 
pendent as is the partner who shares the | 
responsibility of theshop. They treat this | 
“silent partner” of the home precisely as, | 
if their places were reversed, they would 
wish her to deal with them, by placing at 
her private and unquestioned disposal, a 
sum suitable for their joint station in life, 
and sufficient for all of her needs, personal, 
domestic, charitable and otherwise. In 
such a family there is never a case where 
“Jane Smith vs. John Smith, files suit for | 
divorce. with alimony ;” and, surely, with | 
300,000 cases of divorce in one year, we | 
must acknowledge there is dissatisfaction | 
with our present law somewhere. 

The woman who does not see the injus- | 
tice of our present situation, is like a per- 
petual child—a case of arrested develop- 
ment. As she is compelled to take a good 
deal of St. Paul's advice, let me advise 
her to swallow and digest this, slightly 
altered to suit her case: ‘*When [ wasa 
child, I spake as a child, I understood as a | 
child, | thought as a child; but when I | 
became a woman, I put away childish | 
things.” 

We have not yet stepped on the thresh- | 
old of the noble civilization possible to a | 
race where the highest education, free- 
dom and self-development are equally 
open to all. In spite of the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal of our fore- 
fathers’ Declaration of Independence for 
all men, the women of America have never 
yet had a fair chance. It is a race where 
the ‘‘weaker vessel’? has been forced to 
run with clogs on her feet. No wonder 
the other half has left her far behind in 
certain lines, as humanity hobbles on. 

But, in retarding the progress of woman, 
man inevitably retards his own; for, like 
the Siamese twins, their interest cannot 
be severed, however desperately either tries | 
to undo the bond. 

“The eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee; nor again the head 
to the feet, Ll have no need of you... . | 
For there should be no division in the 
body; but the members should have the 
same care one foranother, And if onemem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it; 
or if one member be honored, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it.” 

Long ago our legal and clerical masters 
expounded to us what they had decided 
should be the boundary of ‘*woman’s 
sphere ;”’ to bake and brew, to weave and 
cook, to wash and knit, and spin and sew. 
They warned us not to poach on their 
preserves —the. ‘‘manly arts’—lest we 
might ‘‘unsex” ourselves; and we have 
meekly tried to compress ourselves within 
their mould. But, behold! an army of 
men are invading this **heaven-appointed 
sphere” of ours, and the male cook, the 
washerman, the weaver, the knitter, the 
man milliner, the masculine dressmaker 
have entered in and taken possession of 
this little domain allotted us. 


Now we do not object to this; we have 
never presumed to dictate what any human 
being’s sphere should be. If man wishes 
to cook and wash, by all means let him 
have the privilege. 

But, gentlemen, ask yourselves, Is it 
not time to give us laws more in accord- 
ance with the Golden Rule? 

If you will not, for sweet consistency’s 
sake please cast aside the hypocrisy of 
pulpits and of press which parades this as 
a Christian civilization. Write another 
Declaration of Independence, which shall 
have the merit of frankness, at least: ‘*We, 
the selfish men of America, believing men 
are in all things superior to women, utter- 
ly repudiate the law which commands us 
to ‘Do unto women as we would have 
women do unto us.’ We repudiate the 
voice of Nature which says the child’s 
legal guardian should be the one most nec- 
essary to its existence. We will still con- 
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| etme, in sgl « of reason, to ous the 
doctrine of ‘Might makes Right.’ ” 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
Covington, Ky. 


FROM THE BIBLE STANDPOINT. 
BY MRS. SARAH H. SAWYER, 


Superintendent Bible Study. 
‘*And the Lord God said, Zt is not good 





that man should be alone; I will make | 


him a helpmeet.’’—Gen. 2: 18. 

We believe that one of the greatest hin- 
drances to our great reform is a wrong in- 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures, which, 
being given by inspiration, must’ aecord 
with the plain teachings of justice and love. 

The account of the creation of woman 
awards to her the position of a helpmeet, 
man’s equal. She was included in the 
original grant of the earth. ‘Male and 
female created He them and gave them 
dominion” over the earth. True, God fore- 


told that in the struggle which sin should | 


bring into the world, man, being the 
stronger physically, should gain the as- 


cendency; and He also foretold that the | 


ground should be cursed for man’s sake, 
and should bring forth ‘thorns and this- 
tles,”’ that he should ‘‘eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow” and “in sorrow all the 
days of his life.” To say that the state 


into which woman was reduced by sin is | 


D. H. BALDWIN & 60,, 


her ideal state, and to attempt to change it 
is to do violence to God's will, is to say 
that this attitude of nature toward man is 
the ideal attitude, and that it is wrong to 
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CINCINNATI: 


uproot the thorns and briars, to cease to | 


| earn his ‘‘bread by the sweat of his brow” 
though he might have sufficient worldly | 


possessions to live at ease, or to feast in 
joy and not in ‘sorrow.”” The Gospel 
offers to woman an equal right with man, 
and declares that in Christ there is no dis- 
tinction of sex. 

Christ found some of His intimate 
friends among the women [Mary and 
Martha]. Women were the last at the 
cross, the first at the tomb, the first com- 
missioned to preach the _ resurrection. 
Paul’s first European convert was a wom- 
au, Lydia, her name given while that of 
the Philippian jailor was withheld. He 
speaks of the women as his ‘‘fellow labor- 
ers,’ mentions Phcebe as a servant or 
minister, of the church at Cenchrea, and 
as going to Rome on church business. 
Now with these examples and many more 
we could give, if Paul in writing from the 
standpoint of love, not of rights, speaks 


of but does not commend the subordination | 
of woman, can we justly point to him and | 


say he teaches that itis right, any more 
than he taught slavery was right because 
he exhorted the slaves to be submissive, 
while he classed the slave-dealer with the 
ungodly? Jesus, in condemning the injus- | 
tice done to woman, said : ‘*Moses, because | 
of the hardness of your hearts suffered” it, 
but it was not so from the beginning. 
Woman will never be where God wanted | 


| her and placed her, and where Jesus died 


that she might be, until she is recognized 
by the laws of the land and of society to 
be, as she was in the beginning, man’s 
equal. 
of the ministry and the Christian people 


to the injustice done to womanhood by a | 


wrong interpretation of His Holy Word! 
London, Ky. 
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WILL SHE BE DOING MAN’S WORK? 





The work of men cannot be done by 


women, any more than the work of wom- | 


en can be done by men. No Kentucky 
woman wants to do man’s work; but all 


over our State are women who ask to be | 


allowed the right to do their own work, 
the work of woman in politics. The pos- 
session by one of the inclination and abil- 
ity to do a certain work is proof that the 
work belongs to that person. 

When the intelligent women of Ken- 
tucky have the ballot, we shall soon see that 
the moral questions that are being dis- 
cussed all over our State will be settled, 
and settled right. Who doubts it? Why 
are all whiskey organizations so opposed 
to woman’s suffrage? Because these people 
know their own interests, and they know 


that the ballot in the hands of women 
means the death-blow to their business. 
Are we on the side of intemperance or of 
morality ? 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
asks that women be given the right to do 
their work in our town, city, and State 
housekeeping. M. C. R. 

a y. 


May God speedily open the eyes | 
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pRoPpERTY RIGHTS OF KENTUCKY WIVES. 


The laws relating to the property rights 
of married women in the State of Ken- 
tucky, need, in the minds of just persons, 
no preamble to lead to the conclusion 
that injustice, supplemented with insult, is 
dealt out to this class. Utter helplessness, 
with faint hope of release, brings resig- 





nation to almost any condition, and often | 


rance of injustice even has for a com- 
on, contentment. ‘‘Where ignorance 
is bliss, "tis folly to be wise,” some may 
be willing to accept ; but when the light is 
preaking on the wrongs that women suffer, 


and is dispersing the darkness that many | 


have lived in on this subject of Married 
Women’s Property Rights, they see them- 
selves as those in power see them, legally, 
politically, financially ciphers. The fact 
is borne i on the minds of women of 
Kentucky that the “legal existence of the 
wife is suspended during marriage,” and 
carries the humiliating knowledge that 
“nonentity” is the most appropriate appel- 
lation that can be applied to them. The 
serious significance of the fact is, that 
this idea has been held as a fundamental 
principle, in the framing and construction 
of the laws. In the statutes of Kentucky, 
edition of 1888, Chapter 52, Article 3, 
under the heading of ‘Husband and 


Wife,” is this law: ‘‘Marriage shall give to | 


the husband, during the life of the wife, 
no estate or interest in her real estate, in- 


| Residences, Stores, etc., as well as Barns, Stables, Granaries and Buildings | 


‘of all kinds, there is nothing, for price and service, equal to our Iron and | 
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cluding chattels real owned at the time, or | 
acquired by her after marriage, except 


the use thereof, with power to rent the 
real estate for not more than three years 
at a time, and receive the rent. 
ever, the wife die during the term for 
which her land is rented, the rent shall go 
to her husband, if alive, subject to her 
debts.” 


If, how- | 


Again, in Chapter 118, Section 2, | 


under heading of “Wills,” is this law: | 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING COMPANY, 


173 Eggleston Avenue, near Sixth Street, 


“Every person of sound mind, not being 
under twenty-one years of age, nor a 
married woman, may by will dispose of 
any estate, right or interest in real or per- 
sonal estate that he may be entitled to at 
his death, which would otherwise descend 


to his heirs or pass to his personal repre- | 


sentatives, and though he may become so 

entitled after the execution of his will’. 
Then again in Chapter 52, Article 4, 

Section 1, this law: ‘*‘Where there is issue 


of the marriage born alive, the husband | 


shall have an estate for his own life in all 
real estate owned and possessed by the 
wife at the time of her death, or of which 
another may be then seized to her use,” 
ete.; and again, Section 2: ‘After the 
death of the husband, the wife shall be 
endowed for her life of one third of the 


real estate of which he or any one for his | 


use was seized of an estate in fee-simple, 


at any time during the coverture, unless | 
| their husbands, engage in some occupation, 


her right to such dower shall have been 


barred, forfeited or relinquished.” Again, | 
| door and the fire on the hearth, for, which 


‘*A husband shall have the whole surplus of 
a deceased wife’s personal estate,’’ and in the 
next clause ‘‘If the intestate leaves issue, 
the widow shall have one-third, and if no 
issue, one-half such surplus.” This quin- 
tette of beneficent laws for the intelligent, 


thoroughly capable married women of the | 


“Old Commonwealth” virtually debars a 
married woman from owning anything, for 
if she has a princely fortune in real estate, 
she has no right during her life to the 
income from such estate, and no right to 
will it after her death, which in plain 
language, is not owning it at all. 

What independence or pleasure would a 
man derive from the possession of an 
estate, even if it rivalledVanderbilt’s, if he 
had to ask his wife for a nickel to pay his 
street-car fare, or for money to settle with 
his merchant tailor? Surely the legis- 
lative halls would be bombarded, if justice 
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question of ‘Married Women’s Property 
Rights.” ‘The first are the daughters or 


| 


| 


they wish to do justice to all, and legislate 
according to our modern civilization. <A 


heirs of rich relatives, who, as a general | tract on this subject will soon be widely 
thing, know the inequalities of the law, | 


and protect their legatees who are married 
women, by making the property willed 


to them a separate estate, free from the | 


use and control of any husband they have 
or may have. The second class are the 
poor women, who, in conjunction with 


to assist in keeping the wolf from the 


they receive wages. 


such wages directly to such married 
women. Would not our law-makers blush 
to have such a statute in our code as ex- 
isted before this amendment, viz., that the 
wages a woman earned for service ren- 
dered, belonged to her husband, which 


| placed her in no better condition on this 


point than the slave of three decades ago? 
But the third and by far the largest class 
are the legatees of persons who know 
little of the laws, and whose estates con- 
sist of a few acres of land, an humble 
cottage, or a few head of stock. The 
holder of such an estate dies, and the 
married daughters come in for their share 
of the “scanty hoard.” The legacy or 


| bequest passes not to the daughter but to 


were not speedily incorporated in the law. | 


Why should a husband control the pro- 


ceeds of all his wife’s realty during her | 


life, and after her death inherit the pro- 
ceeds of all her realty during his life, as 
well as come into fee-simple possession of 
all her personalty, while the wife on the 
death of the husband can only have the 
use of one-third of his estate? Are the 
needs of man and woman so different? 
Does it take less food and clothing to 
bring health and comfort to a woman than 
aman? Is a shelter from the blasts of 
winter more necessary for a man than a 
woman? When we remember that the 
worldly possessions of the mass of married 
people are so small that they only help to 
bring comfort and some luxuries, while 
the avocation brings the living, and that 
the man gets much more for his labor than 
the woman, is it not a flagrant wrong to 
have a law that says if a man and woman 
possess not a dollar when they link their 
fates, and if by untiring energy and 
economy they accumulate a competence, 
then if the husband die, the wife shall 
have the use of only one-third of the 
property her own efforts have helped to 
accumulate, but if the wife die possessed 
of an estate that came to her by inherit- 
ance or otherwise, the husband shall have 
the use of all of the estate of which he 
never earned one dollar? There are three 
classes of women to be considered in this 


| 
| 
| 


| 


her husband, and can be used at his dis- 


| eretion, and the poor woman is only a 


pensioner, not able to obtain a dollar of 
her own inheritance for her necessities or 
those of her children, unless he choose to 
give it toher. Many a woman has seen a 
horse, a cow, a few sheep, which was all her 
father was able to leave her, driven off by 
a dissipated husband and sold to put 
money in his pocket to purchase the very 
article that made him a bad husband, and 
yet the law as it is in Kentucky to-day 
protects that man, and suffers the woman 
to be so greatly wronged. Then, in the 


| use of. all the realty of which a wife dies 


| 


possessed going by law to the husband 
for life, a married woman has not the 
privilege of providing for her own chil- 
dren, as the father may marry again, as 


The law has been | 
amended of late years, so that employers | 
are allowed, though not compelled, to pay 


| will be circulated in every county. 


' * 
please address the undersigned. 


disseminated over the State, and petitions 
All 
persons willing to assist in the circulation 
of such petitions, or wishing to sign, will 
Men and 
women are both interested in securing this 
needed legislation ; therefore, let those that 
want justice meted out to all, come under 
the banner of ‘*equal property rights,”’ and 
lend their influence to the 
“Cause that lacks assistance 
And the wrong that needs resistance.” 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY, 
Supt. Legislative and Petition Work Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association. . 
Versailles, Ky. 
a palin 


KENTUCKY LECTURE BUREAU. 


Towns desirous of hearing some phase 
of the greatest sociological questions of the 
day presented, will find it to their advan- 
tage to confer with this bureau. 

The following speakers are under the 
auspices of this bureau: 

Miss Laura B. Clay, Lexington, Ky. 

Miss Sara Randall, London, Ky., can fill 
appointments for the last two weeks in 
June; Mrs. Mary B. Clay in June and July. 

Mrs. Lulu Nield, Louisville, Ky., can 
fill appointments in the fall. 

Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick,Covington, Ky. 

Mrs. Eugenia Farmer, Covington, Ky. 

Mrs. Mary C. Roork, Glasgow, Ky. 

Write for dates and terms to 

Miss LAURA CLAY, 

78 N. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


————. -*@e- 


EVERYTHING which belongs to pure, healthy 
blood is imparted by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. A 
trial will convince you of its merits. 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 


PRECIOUS GEMS AND FINE METALS. 
Beautiful and Imperishable 





MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 


| Ceilings. Beautiful, Durable, Artistic, as well as Fire, Lightning and Storm | 


DIAMONDS, RUBIES, EMERALDS, 


SAPPHIRES, PEARLS, OPALS. 


Useful and Artistic Articles in Solid Gold, in Solid 
Silver, in Electro-Silver, in Bronze, in Copper, in 
Brass. Workmanship of the highest order the dis- 
tinguishing traits. 
Departments at 


DUHME & CO.’S, 
Fourth and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati. 


Artists’ Materials, Architects’ Stationery. 
Closson, Traxel & Maas, 


Mannafacturers and Importers. 
Proof Engravings, Etchings and Fine Picture Frames. 
Send for free catalogue. 


186 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


| in numberless cases, bring a second wife 
| to live on the real estate of the first wife, 
| raise a family by the second wife, and 
| turn his first wife’s children adrift, because 
| the law prevented the mother who owned 
the property from making any provision 
| for her own offspring. 

There seems to be a great inclination in 
legislative circles to erase many unjust 
| laws, and there is hardly a State or Terri- 
| tory in which something has not been done. 
| Let us take hold of this work with zeal 
| and determination here in Kentucky, and 
| we feel the happy assurance that our next 
| Legislature will show to the world that 





| 
| 





& Galea Spay & Ge ae | find the Best Stock in the city. 


| 
































A RT needle-work and valuable embroideries are frequently ruined, 
or their beauty much impaired by washing them with ordinary 
A simple, and 
the proper method is to make suds of hot water and Ivory Soap, 


soap, which is too rank for such delicate articles. 


and allow to cool till lukewarm. 
is perfectly harmless. 


This solution, while very effective, 





A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;” 
they ARE NOT, but tike all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of 
the genuine. Ask for “Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon’ getting it. 

Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


Publishers, Wholesale and Retail 


Booksellers, Stationers, Importers, 


. PRINTERS AND BINDERS, 
Nos. 61, 63 and 65 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





The attention of all book-buyers is respectfully invited to our exceedingly large and varied stock of 
BOOKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, which have been selected with great 
care from both home and foreign markets, with particular reference to having all the departments full and 


complete in their respective classes. 


Catalogues in the various Book and Stationery departments, covering 


| profession and numbering upwards of forty different price-lists, furnished on application. 
*ublic and Private Libraries are supplied on the most liberal terms, and correspondence invited with 
committees, teachers, professional men, and book-buyers generally. 

Attention is invited to our facilities for the direct importation of Foreign Books, Periodicals, Music, 
etc., etc.,—our connection with the leading publishers in London and Paris enabling us to execute all 


orders promptly upon publication. 


Books sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the published price. 


liberal terms. 


The trade supplied on the most 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 
61, 63 and 65 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD READ 


“How May Our Public Schools Be tmproved 2” 


Send 20 cents to ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Cincinnati, for 100 copies to distribute 
in your neighborhood. Sent post-paid, by mail, on receipt of postal order. 


LADIES! 


KINDLY REMEMBER US 
WHEN YOU NEED 


Saddles Trunks, Harness, 
Saddlery Goods, Ete. 





We promise to give you the Lowest 


| 


“The Families of John 
and Jake, 


By ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 





Prices, and assure you that you will | A Problem: [adnstrial Education or Pauperism ? 


We are, respectfully yours, 


Thompson & Boyd, 


53 EAST MAIN STREET, 


Lexington, Ky. 


| 





Send 50 cents to 


Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati, 


for a copy, post-paid, by mail. 
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‘The ‘Woman's peg 


BOSTON, APRIL 27, 1889. 








Letters ‘nities remittances, a _— te 
the business of the paper, must be addressed 
3638, Boston. istered letters or P. ©. Money 
Order, or ."8s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. mnee gout in letters not registered, at 


the risk of the 
The recei; a the risa yy receipt for 
e change of date printed 
risa eel for renewals. This ange 
made 1 rst or second week after t 


forward money for the 


su 
ear with oat ea for a bill. 


| it 


NOTICE TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. 


Chapter 196 of the Acts of the year 1889, re- 
quires the assessment, at their dwellings, of ‘‘all 
women twenty years of age and upwards, who 
shall, in writing, over their own signatures, re- 
quest the Assessors to assess them for a poll 
tax.’’ Said Act also makes it ‘‘the duty of the 
Assessors to inquire ateach . . . dwelling-house 

. for such written requests for assessment 
and” to ‘ascertain the age and occupation of all 
persons so . . . desiring to be assessed, together 
with their residences, on the first day of May of 
the current and preceding year." All women 
desiring to be assessed for a poll tax, should have 
their written requests for assessment, in the form 
required by the Act of 1889, ready for delivery to 
the Assessors when they shall visit the houses 
where they dwell. Each request should be upon 
a separate sheet, signed by the applicant. No 


| 
ore soqnemes to note the expiration 


° 





application for the assessment of a woman for a 


poll tax will be received by mail, or in any other | shows how the laws of Kentucky affect 


than in the manner provided by said Chapter 196, 
except by filing, in the office of the Assessors, 
the list provided for by Section 12 of Chapter 298 
of the Acts of 1884, as amended by Chapter 200 
of the Acts of 1888. Assessment blanks can be 
had at Woman's Journal Office, 3 Park Street. 


— + oe ——— 


WISCONSIN NINTH DISTRICT CONVEN- 
TION. 





The woman suffragists of the Ninth Congres- 





THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, are mak 1889. 





numbers acknowledge that ea of its 
real meaning is the only reason why they 
have fought it so hard.” 


—— oo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A complete set of wo woman suffrage tracts 
(36 different kinds) sent postpaid for 10 
cents. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN's JoUR- 
NAL office, Boston, Mass. 


——__ -#v o- —-— 


OUR KENTUCKY NUMBER. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL this week de- 
votes much space to communications 
from Kentuckians, setting forth various 
aspects of the woman question in Ken- 
tucky. 

Miss Laura Clay, president of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association, explains 
the scope and objects of the society; Mrs. 
Sarah H. Sawyer, superintendent of Bible 
Study, treats the question from the Scrip- 
tural standpoint ; Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, 
superintendent of Legislative and Petition 
Work, details some of the unjust laws 
against which Kentucky women propose 
to petition; Mrs. Mary C. Roork, superin- 
tendent of Political Study, explains the 
work of her department, mentions numer- 
ous helps in political study, and answers 
the thoughtless assertion that women are 
seeking to do men’s work; Rev. Joseph 
Cottrell advocates the enfranchisement of 
women; Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick 


married women, and points out the need 
there is that women should interest them- 
selves in the schools; Rev. V. O. Gee 
tells why he is a suffragist; Miss Ella 
Porter declares that woman suffrage is not 


| “ruining our girls,’’ but helping them; 
| and a Kentucky lady who withholds her 


sional District, Wisconsin, will meet in conven- | 


tion in Wausau, April 30 and May 1, for the pur- 
pose of organization. Visitors will have full 
privileges with delegates by becoming mem- 
bers of the Association. Send, without delay, 
the names of those coming, and name of your 
town, that entertainment may be provided. I 
will meet you at the train. Reduced railroad 
fare expected. Address 
Mus. H. A. Frost, Wausau, Wis. 
Chairman Entertainment Com. 


*ee 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its Fifth Annua! Convention in Akron, 
Summit County, Ohio, on May 22, 23, and 24, 
1889. MartTua H. ELwe .t, Pres. 


-——- ++ -— 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL is sent free of 
charge for three weeks to any one who 
wishes to ex 
given us as likely to be interested in the 
questions it discusses. 


amine it, or whose name is | , i 
| in Kentucky, over 


name relates a striking case of the tender 
mercies of Kentucky law as it affects mar- 
ried women. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa. 
tion has ordered ten thousand copies of 
this **Kentucky Number,” for circulation 
in that State. 

--—- -©oe— —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KENTUCKY. 


Any wise discussion of woman suffrage 
will take into consideration the character 
and intelligence of the class that it is pro- 
posed to enfranchise. Especially is this 
true in States which from any cause have 
a large body of illiterate voters. Will the 
admission of women as voters in Kentucky 
increase or diminish the evils of illiterate 


| suffrage? 


We invite all per- | 


sons interested in the woman question to | 


send us their names and addresses, and 
those of their friends, for this purpose. 
No bill will be sent, and the paper will be 


discontinued at the end of the three weeks, 


unless otherwise ordered. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL is sent the first 
year to new subse — for $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To libraries and 
reading-rooms, alt price. 

“The best source of information upon the 
woman question that 1 know.”—Clara Barton. 

“‘The best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.’’—Englishwomen’s Review. 

‘It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Fran- 
chise W. C. T. U. 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable — an 
armory of weapons to all who are battling for 
the rights of humanity.” —Mary A. Livermore. 

“The Woman's JouRNAL has long been my 
outlook upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no 
peer in this noble office and ministry. Its style 
is pure and its spirit exalted.”"—Frances E. Wil- 
lard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in ex- 
istence, and has built up for itself a solid and 
unblemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


—_—__—_e9-9¢——___—_—__ 


THE “WOMAN'S coLUMN.” 


A small weekly paper, edited by Alice 
Stone Blackwell, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. It gives every week the news of 
the movement, together with short arti- 
cles, arguments, and answers to objections. 
Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”’—Rer. Annie H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W. C. T. U. 

“Tt need not be cheaper, and it could not be 
better.”—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, 
with no useiess words in the whole paper. It 
gives multum . in parvo.’’—Rev. George S. 
Chase, Derby, Vt. 





++ 
PROGRESS IN ARKANSAS. 


Mrs. Fannie L. Chunn, of Cotton Plant, 
Ark., writes : 


“The sentiment of equality for women 
before the law is one of the fastest grow- 
ing sentiments of all things before the peo- 
ple at the present time. e only n to 
agitate here in the South to educate people 
up to woman suffrage. We find when the 
subject is thoroughly ventilated before our 
people, as has been done by Mrs. Wallace, 








Educated Kentuckians regret the large 
amount of illiteracy among the present 
male voters. Which would be more large- 
ly increased by woman suffrage—the ig- 
norant vote or the educated vote? 

By the U. S. Census of 1880, there are 
twenty-one years of 











age: 

Wee WOR on 0cd c6cssceeecs . 305,859 
Negro WOMEN ......-sccccccce - 61,707 

Total women ........ eeseee 367,566 
White women who cannot write, 69,767 
Negro women who cannot write, 47,561 

Total illiterate women...... 117,328 
White women who can write... 236,092 
Negro women who can write... 14,146 

Total educated women..... 250,238 


If suffrage were given to all women, it 
would add to the present voting popula- 
tion 250,238 educated women and 117,328 
illiterate’ women—an educated majority of 
132,910. If suffrage were given only to 
women who can read and write, as would 
be perfectly practicable,it would more than 
twice neutralize the entire illiterate vote 
(98,133) among men. There are in Ken- 
tucky to-day more white women than 
negro men and negro women put together ; 
more educated women than all the illiterate 
men and illiterate women put together. 

The simple question for the chivalrous 
men of Kentucky is this: Is an educated 





| differ, but all agree in 1 peetannen minors, 


idiots, lunatics, felons and wonien. There 
are good and obvious reasons for all these 
exceptions but the last. It is evident that 
the opinions of children ought not to be 
counted, nor those of idiots, lunatics and 
criminals. Is there any equally good reason 
why, in reckoning up the opinions of the 
community, no account should be taken of 
the opinions of women? If not, they ought 
to be allowed to vote. A. 8. B. 
oe —— 


AN OBJECT- LESSON. 


The injustice of certain Kentucky laws 
toward married women can in no way be 
shown more clearly than by the following 
plain, true narrative of a case that occurred 
in one of our largest cities, and which is 
widely known amongst the friends of the 
parties concerned, the facts being fur- 
nished by Mrs. Eugenia Farmer. 

Mrs. Blank, left a widow with eight 
young children and plenty of money, and 


| knowing nothing of the laws of her State, 
| was persuaded by a man without a dollar 


, of her real property. 


that he would be a most valuable compan- 
ion and adviser, he to be the partner of 
brains and she the partner of means; so 
they were married. 

Mrs. Blank first awoke to a realization 
of what the rights of a married woman 
with a selfish husband are, when he began 
to collect her rents and coolly appropriate 
them to his own use, without so much as 
a “by your leave,” while she was reduced 
to a dependence upon what he chose to 
give her, out of that abundance which so 
lately had been allherown. He took $30,- 
000 from her estate to invest in a business 
of his own, a business that she loathed. 
He built more houses, still collecting the 
rents. 
alone to Europe, spending her money, 
while she staid at home with her children. 

There were no children by this second 
marriage, and the unhappy and deceived 
woman, dying before this man, left a writ- 
ten request that her body should be placed 
in her own lot by the side of her first hus- 
band, for which purpose she had left $100. 
But she was not free from the power of 
her legal ownereven in death. A married 
woman cannot make a will without the 
consent of her husband. This husband 
did not consent. He bought a lot in an- 
other cemetery, buried her there, had the 
grave sealed with puddler’s cement, and 
then told herchildren to get her out if they 
could. 

Five years after, this man (now married 
toa second wife) accidentally heard that his 
first wife had bought some railroad stock 
in Ohio, putting it in her oldest son’s name. 
He immediately entered suit to recover 
this morsel that had escaped his clutches ; 
but Ohio laws have been made just to 
women, and he succeeded in nothing save 
in making himself ridiculous, by having to 
confess in Court that he had never con- 
tributed one penny to Mrs. Blank or her 
family. 

If Mrs. Blank had had one child by this 
man, the present Kentucky laws would 
have given him the use for life of the whole 
He could have re- 
mained for life in her house, bringing there 
any one he chose to marry, without regard 
to her children. When a husband dies, the 
law gives the wife the use of only one-third 
of his real property, and she can only re- 
main in their home “forty days after his 
death (provided she does not marry within 
that time” (!) ) until the law decides what 
provision to make for her. The common 
law calls this her ‘‘quarantine.” 

Whether there are children or not, the 
law entitles the husband, at his wife's 
death, to take possession of every thing she 


| owned that is movable—jewels, clothes, 


woman as fit to vote as an illiterate and ir- | 


responsible man? H. B. B. 
——— +e 


WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 


The general argument for letting women 
vote is the same as the argument for havy- 
ing a republican form of government 
rather than a monarchy. It is fair and 
right that those who are to obey the laws 
should have a voice in making them, and 
that those who pay taxes should have a 
voice as to the amount of the tax and the 
way in which it shall be spent. 
damental principle of a republican govern- 
ment, roughly stated, is this: In deciding 
what shall be done, where everybody’s in- 
terests are concerned, we take everybody’s 
opinion, and go according to the wish of 
the majority. As we cannot suit every- 
body, we do what will suit the greatest 
number. That seems to be, upon the 
whole, the fairest way. A vote is merely 
a written expression of opinion. It is 
written down and put into a box, so that 
it can be counted. 

In thus taking the sense of the commu- 





The fun- | 


nity, certain classes of persons are always | 


passed over, whose opinions, for one rea- 
son or another, are not thought worth 
counting. The laws of different States 





furniture, etc. Mrs. Blank’s daughter 
could not even have her mother’s rings. 
The wife, on the other hand, can only have 
one-third of his movable property if there 
are children; only one-half if there are no 
children, the other half going to his heirs, 
unless she buys it over again. 

Any thoughtful woman will recognize 

that these laws were made by men less en- 
lightened than those of the present day. 
Let every woman in the State study the 
laws for married women herself, not 
take them by hearsay; and so gallant and 
good are the men of Kentucky to-day that 
they have repeatedly promised that we 
shall have these unjust laws changed to 
fair ones for women, whenever we ask 
them through our Legislature. 
* If we, personally, have all the rights we 
want, let us be unselfish enough to remem- 
ber that it is our duty to help other women 
who are not so fortunate as to have hus- 
bands who are better than the laws. 

During slave times, many masters set 
their slaves free, refusing to avail them- 
selves of power unjustly given over the 
person and purse of a human being. So, 
in Kentucky, many noble husbands *‘*manu- 
mit” their wives, setting them free from 
these odious laws, by a process called 
“making the wife a feme sole ;” that is, re- 
moving all legal disabilities of marriage 
and restoring her to the honorable position 
of equal in the home. But this can only 





When he felt inclined, he went off 





be done when the husband is free from 
debt, and is too uncertain for all women to 
depend upon. 

Those who love freedom, God's best gift, 
must at least ask for it, as it seems too 
much to expect from poor human nature 
that good gifts will come without. 

A KENTUCKY MOTHER. 


———_—+ o—_ —_—_ 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN KENTUCKY. 


There is an inconsistency in our customs 
concerning the public schools, which has 
only existed hitherto because men and 
women have not yet thought about it. 
While women have all the drudgery of 
educating children, and must bear the re- 
sponsibility if children do not turn out 
well, yet men alone make all the decisions 
controlling the details of the work of these 
women. 

It is as if a board, solely of men, should 
usurp the right to sit in judgment over the 
mothers of the land, telling them when to 
feed their babies, what kind of food to use, 
how much to give at once, what kind of 
“marks” to give those babies that could 
swallow more than other babies, etc. For 
feeding the mind is not so different from 
feeding the body as at first glance one 
might think. Mental indigestion, as a re- | 
sult of cramming, is as certain and as dan- 
gerous as physical. The wonder is that 
the fathers do not see the absurdity of 
their trying to regulate this mental feed- 
ing without the help of the mothers. And, 
when we see the spinster aunts, who study 
the needs of children, totally ignored in 
order to make place on the schoo] boards 
for bachelor uncles, to whom the realm of 
childhood is an unexplored country, the 
wonder at our own stupidity grows greater 
still. 

The improved school bourd will be com- 
posed of men and women who have paid | 
some attention, at least, to the study of 
good educational methods, and who will | 
manage the schools solely in the interests | 
of the children, utterly disregarding po- | 
litical parties and the use of the schools as 
**party spoils.” 

This latter feature, giving places to 
teachers simply, or even largely, to please | 
some political patron, is one of the most 
injurious practices that could be imagined. 

In training our horses in Kentucky, no 
one would submit for a moment to have a 
certain set of men dictate from whence he 
should select his trainer. The man who 
wishes to be famous for fine horses, if he 
happens to live in Paris, does not there- 
fore feel obliged to select his horse-trainer 
from Paris to please certain politicians. 
He gets the best he can, wherever he can. 

As soon as we come to practise the same 
common-sense in training our children, 
Kentucky children may become as famous 
as Kentucky horses—which are now cele- 
brated all over the world. 

In selecting a trainer for horses, no sane 
Kentuckian would think of entrusting a 
thoroughbred to the bungling hands of 
one new to the business of training. Even 
when he has secured the best trainer that 
money can hire, he overlooks the trainer’s 
work as carefully as if it were the salva- 
tion of his own soul that was at stake. 

Is this the method we pursue with our 
children? If not, can we wonder that 
many a Kentuckian has had more comfort 
from his horses than from his children? 

No new teacher should be engaged until 
she has learned her profession in a regular 
training-school for teachers—a normal | 
school. No man would think of confiding | 
fine cloth to a tailor who had never | 
cut a cvat. Are not the mind and budy of | 
a child as preciousas ourc!othes? It seems | 

| 
| 








almost incredible that a father will deliver | 
the care of his child. for five hours a day, 

to a soul-cobbler whom he has never seen, 

and of whose capacity he is utterly igno- 

rant. Fortunately,the number of incapables | 

is not so large amongst our noble army of | 
teachers as the neglect of interest on the 
part of parents might well lead one to ex- 
pect. Buta raw giri, without a certificate 
of ability as teacher, is as much of a quack 
as the medical practitioner who should es- 
say to “try his *prentice hand” under like 
circumstances. The sooner we learn that 
passing an examination and having a train- 
ing as teacher are two distinctly different 
things, the better it will be for our schools. 

Women have quicker intuitions than 
men, therefore women on school boards 
will be valuable in discovering defects that 
men have failed to see. And the fact that 
a woman has been elected county superin- 
tendent (in Madison County) of public 
schools, has established a precedent mak- 
ing women eligible to any position, from 
superintendent down. 

Now will not the Kentucky women who 
‘Shave all the rights they want,” try to get 
all the rights the children ought to have, 
by giving them mothers, as well as fathers, 
on all of our school boards? Any widow 
in the State, who has a child between the 
ages of six and twenty, can vote for whom- 
ever she chooses for school trustee. Who 
will be unselfish enough to agitate this 
subject in her own neighborhood, and do 








| was given to the judges. 





nek Gly RAIN No emneU ee wane 
dians of her child’s soul and body? 
ELLEN BATTELLE Dietrick. 
Covington, Ky. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN VIRGINIA. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

Your readers may like to hear how 
interest in the cause is waking up in 
a Virginia village, or, rather, to watch the 
course of a straw to show which way the 
wind blows. 

I attended, a few weeks ago, a meeting 
of a cooking club, the members of which, 
half a dozen young girls, prepare a dainty 
little supper and invite their boy friends 
to spend an evening enjoying the com- 
panionship of the young cooks, and eating 
the fruit of their industry. The meetings 
are merry little affairs, and it would be 
hard to find a brighter set of young people 
than those gathered at the fortnightly re- 
unions of the “‘F. C. C. C.” On the even- 
ing of which I speak, after the ordinary 
amusements at a children’s party had been 
exhausted, debates were proposed. The 
idea was eagerly taken up, and brief 
debates were held on several of the ques- 
tions dear to the hearts of school boys and 
girls, such as, ** Resolved, that the execution 
of André was unjustifiable.” One of the 
girls proposed a suffrage debate, and, 





| though the young lords of creation scoffed 


at the suggestion at first, it was agreed 
upon; the question was duly drawn up, 
‘*Resolved, that the right of suffrage should 
be extended to women,” and three judges, 
one girl and two boys, were appointed. 
The speakers on the affirmative were two 
girls of fifteen and thirteen, their oppo- 
nents being boys of corresponding ages. 
The older girl opened the debate, mak- 
ing ‘‘taxation without representation” her 
battle-cry. Her earnestness was amusing, 
for she began to speak before she had 
taken her stand on the improvised platform, 
and when the three minutes allowed for 
the opening speech were up, she left her 
place reluctantly, speaking still as she 


| quitted the stand. 


The reply of the first speaker on the 
negative was a clever enough address for 
the youthful advocate of a weak cause, 
but the old arguments of “neglected 
homes,” “rowdy polls,” ‘“‘inferior intelli- 
gence,” ete., seemed very trying to the 
young suffragists. When he took his seat, 
the second speaker on the affirmative rose, 
her brown eyes flashing, a brilliant color 
in her cheeks, her figure drawn to its 
full height. ‘Inferior intelligence’ had 
proved too much for this young reader of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. She poured out 


| upon her boyish antagonist a flood of sta- 


tistics that astonished him; then a list of 
famous women authors, doctors, preachers, 
artists, poets, lawyers, lecturers. Evi- 
dently this young advocate of the cause 
understood her subject. 

The second speaker on the negative 
spoke with less assurance than his ‘‘col- 
league,” as he called his boy companion, 
but said: that he wanted to ask one ques- 
tion: ‘‘Would his honorable opponents 
vote if they could?” 

Instantly, both girls sprang to their feet, 
forgetful of parliamentary rules, and 
answered in a breath, one quoting Grace 
Greenwood’s spirited answer to the same 
question, the other saying, ‘‘Would we 
vote if we could? Would it not be strange 
if we didn’t, when our daily prayer and 
brightest hope is that this right may be 
granted us?” 

The young speakers were called to order, 


| and time for a rejoinder offered the nega- 


tive side, which was refused; and the case 
They unani- 
mously decided in favor of the affirmative, 


| and their decision was received with great 


applause. 

One of the girls asked one of the judges 
if he was in favor of suffrage. ‘I should 
think so,” answered the boy earnestly. 
“T hope, pray and believe that suffrage 
will be given to women in all civilized 
countries within five years.”” Amen, so be 


it! H. H. D. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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IS IT RUINING OUR GIRLS! 


Is woman suffrage ruining our girls? If 
getting them rid of petty, dependent ideas 
is ruinous, yes; if teaching them to be 
something besides a mere echo of man's 
opinions and ideas is ruinous, yes; if 
arousing a lively, energetic, useful inter- 
est in educational, philanthropic and polit- 
ical questions of the day is ruinous, yes; 
if teaching them to appreciate themselves 
as full factors in our civilization, to know 
the virtue of self-development and thrill- 
ing, unselfish patriotism is ruinous, yes; 
if making them pure, cultured, refined, 
sensible, liberal-minded, God-loving wom- 
en is ruinous, yes. 

There is nothing in our present civiliza- 
tion that has a more elevating, a more ed- 
ucative and liberalizing influence upon the 
girls of to-day, especially our daughters 
of the easy-going South, than the argu- 
ments and questions found within the 
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DEBATE IN VIRGINIA. 
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wide scope of woman suffrage. Equal | 
rights, embracing as it does every princi- | 
ple of the Christ-life, is the salvation of | 
our girls. Without equal rights, never | 
will a perfect womanhood or perfect man- 
hood be attained. 

The bright-eyed girl, enthusiastic over 
the beauties of analytics and calculus, and 
some thought of Horace just found in the 
original, is unconscious, perhaps, that had 
not a few women been brave to clear the 
way, she would not now be enjoying this 
small privilege. 

The young sister coming home full of 
the plan to take a medical course, could 
not have had even the plan, much less the 
course, except for the labor of those wom- 
en. The interesting daughter could not 
have entered into a political discussion 
with her friends, except in a double closet 
filled with sawdust. The privileges of a 
free life have been given to us girls, won 
by women, brave, earnest women, facing | 
all the jeers, all the gibes, all the sneers, 
all the scathing jokes of a vile press, all 
the bitter irony of the world, not for their 
own good, but all for the coming girls. 

May we, to-night, and every night, and 
every day, and every hour, breathe the 
prayer to be strong to take up the work 
left for us by the worn-out pioneers, and 
carry it on in all its fulness for the girls 
coming after us, for the womanhood of 
the future, remembering that it is all done 
in His Holy Name. ELLA PORTER. 

Glasgow, Ky. 
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THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


A most interesting letter has been re- 
ceived from our historian, Mrs. Livermore, 
from California, in regard to the Pageant 
to be given for the benefit of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
May 9. 

Gov. Ames and his family and Mayor 
Hart and his family will occupy one of the 
boxes at the Historical Pageant. 

Last Wednesday evening Mrs. Bryant's 
young men, who will form the tableau of 
“The Battle of Bunker Hill,” marched 
over from Charlestown to our headquar- 
ters, 3 Park Street, with drums beating 
and bugle blowing, to rehearse their tab- 
leau. ‘The most critical must be pleased | 
with the strength of their representation. 

“The Boston Broadcloth Mob,” met the 





same evening at Mrs. Osgood’s, Cedar | 
Street, Roxbury. Here was another com- | 
pany of men under the direction of Mrs. 
Currier and her committee of ladies. Mr. | 
Ash, who will impersonate the central 
figure, makes a startling likeness of his 
great historical prototype. The entire | 
picture is very strong. 

Appointments have already been made 
for stage rehearsals for most of the tab- | 
leaux. 

The Hollis Street Theatre Orchestra has 
been engaged for the Pageant. 

Miss Annie Park will furnish a cornet | 
solo accompanied by the orchestra during 
the afternoon. 

The Goddess of Liberty in marble, Mrs. 
W. H. Prior, will form the climax of 
social tableaux. Cora ScorT POND, 

Chairman Pageant Committee. 
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LOCAL OPTION FOR WOMEN. 


In answer to a call issued by Col. Ed- 
ward H. Haskell, Hon. Rufus 8. Frost, B. 
B. Johnson, Rev. Daniel Dorchester and 
H. H. Faxon, a large number of those prom- 
inent in the constitutional amendment 
campaign just closed, met at Room 21, 
No. 36 Bromfield Street, last Tuesday 
afternoon. Hampden, Hampshire, Wor- 
cester, Barnstable, Norfolk, Plymouth, 
Bristol, Essex, Middlesex and Suffolk 
Counties were represented by men who 
have been in the forefront of the Republi- 
can party for the past twenty years. 
Senator Gleason, of Rockland, presided. | 
Many addresses were made in which the | 
speakers uniformly expressed satisfaction | 
with the manner in which the prohibitory 
campaign had been conducted. ‘The meet- 
ing voted not to ask for any further pro- 
hibitory legislation at present. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. E. H. Capen, 
D. D., of Tufts College, A. E. Winship, 
Dr. D. O. Mears, Col. E. H. Haskell, Hon. 
Elijah A. Morse, Hon. B. B. Johnson, Hon. 
Rufus 8. Frost, and Representative Man- 
ning, was appointed to appear before the 
woman suffrage committee of the Legis- 
lature and urge that women be given the 
right to vote upon the question of license 
in cities and towns. This committee will 
also act as a committee on permanent 
organization. H. B. B. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE’S CALIFORNIA HOLIDAY. 


Mrs., Livermore’s method of taking a 
holiday in California has about it the 
charm of novelty. It consists in travel- 
ling and sight-seeing every day, and lect- 
uring to crowded audiences every evening. 
The San Francisco Chronicle of April 16 
gives a glowing account of one of her 
“leisure evenings” in that city, when ‘a 


| her recreating by lecturing in the Congre- 


| little town of Irgis. 





great many wives accompanied by their 


liege lords went to the First Unitarian 
Church to hear what the famous Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore had to say ‘Concern- 
ing Husbands.’” On the following Tues- 
day evening Mrs. Livermore continued 


gational Church on “Humanitarian Prin- 
ciples,” after which, as a further relaxa- 
tion, she met with the San Francisco Wom- 
en’s Club, which gave her a reception. A 
holiday indeed! H. B. B. 
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LETTER FROM PRUDENCE CRANDALL. 


In 1834, Miss Prudence Crandall, of Can- 
terbury, Conn., opened a school for col- 
ored girls in her own house. She was per™ 
secuted for doing so, and her school broken 
up. Fifty-five years have elapsed, and we | 
have received from her pleasant Kansas 
home the following cheering letter. Her 
single vote has just elected her entire city 
government: 

ELK FALLs, ELK Co., KAN., ) 
APRIL 15, 1889. { 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Dear Friends :—I am eighty-five years 
old, and have had the —- privilege of 
voting at two elections in the city of Elk 
Falls. 

Enclosed please find the city ticket that 
was carried by a majority of one. 

CITY TICKET. 


For Mayor—Mrs. A. L. Kine. 

For Council — Mrs. D. B. FANcHER, Mrs. 
J. Hamiiton, Mrs. Mitt. HENDERSON, Mrs. 
S. A. Beacu, Mrs. ANN WELTY. 

For Police Judge—Mns. THos. Stout. 

Be it said to the honor of several gentle- 
men that they got up the ticket and pre- 
sented the same, and it was accepted by 
the ladies. 

Yours for woman's rights, 
Mrs. P. C. PHILLEO. 
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PROGRESS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 





The Kirghiz are among the most conser- 
vative of the Central Asian tribes over 
whom Russia’s dominion extends, but even 
among them there are signs of progress. 
A correspondent writing from Odessa says: 
“An attempt has now been made to break 
through the hitherto impenetrable wall of 
prejudice which excludes female children 
from all educational culture. The wife of 
a Kirghiz chief named Gaischevskaya has 
overborne all native opposition, and, with 
the permission of the government, a few 


| months ago opened a school for girls in the 


Thus far she has only 
succeeded in bringing together fifteen 
girls, all of whom are daughters of native 
sultans, but there is reason to hope that 
her example will be followe@ shortly by 
the opening of similar schools in other 
populous places. The girls at the Irgis 
School are said to be wonderfully good 
pupils.” 
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AGE OF PROTECTION IN NEW MEXICO. 


CHAMA, N. M., APRIL 15, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Lately I read that you gave ‘‘the age 
of consent” for girls in New Mexico at ten 
years. We are better than. that. Two 
years ago our Legislature raised it to four- 
teen years, after being petitioned by a 
number of members of the W. C. T. U. 
and other women prominent in reforms. 

FLORA ELLICE STEVENS. 


a 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 24, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The rush of the Centennial is already 
upon us, and every day increases the crowd | 
of strangers. The throng here next week 
will, doubtless, be enormous, and will tax 
the hotels beyond their capacity, so that 
an appeal has been made to householders 
to allow any vacant rooms to be rented to 
strangers, if only for humanity. Already 
the stands are partially erected, and the 
triumphal arches begun ; for the accommo- 
dation for the crowds who wish to see the 
great procession is wholly inadequate. No 
stands are to be put up except the few un- 
der the control of the Centennial Commit- 
tee, or small ones in the yards of private 
houses. It was a favorite idea to secure a 
stand of our own, and have it decorated 
profusely with yellow banners, appro- 
priately lettered,‘*Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” ‘‘Governments de- 
rive their just pewers from the consent of 
the governed,” and other significant quo- 
tations. 2 

But after learning this decision of the 
committee, the project was reluctantly 
abandoned. On account of the paucity of 
accommodations, thousands and thousands 
of persons well able to pay for seats will | 
be obliged to wander through the streets 
or give up seeing the procession. It is an- 
nounced to-day that the committee will 
erect a free stand in Union Square for the 
accommodation of women and children 
only. This is a small concession to the 
popular clamor. 

The final arrangements for the conven- 
tion are complete. Reports of counties 
are beginning tocome in. Pressure of oc- | 
cupation must excuse a short letter. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East. 44th Street. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


HARRIET WINSLOW SEWALL. 

The many friends of Mrs. Harriet W. 
SEWALL, wife of the late Samuel E. Sew- 
all, will hear with surprise and pain that 
she was killed by the cars, on Friday, the 
19th inst., at the railroad station at 
Wellesley Hills. 

Mrs. Sewall was loved, honored and 
trusted by all who knew her. She was 


| essentially a poet, but also had much prac- 


tical wisdom. She was of great value to 
the New England Women’s Club, of which 
she was at one time treasurer. She was 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association at the time of her 
death. She was also a member of the 
Protective Department of the Educational 
and Industrial Union, and active in secur- 
ing wages for women whose employers 
wished to defraud them. She will be 


| sorely missed by all who co-operated with 
| her in various philanthropies. 


To the 
cause of woman suffrage her loss is very 
great. She was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, where her 
good judgment and care for its best in- 
terests were invaluable. 
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The beautiful home-life of Mr. and Mrs. | 
' Sewall was a model of what homes should 


be. The pretty, quaint little figure, so 
fresh, so graceful, so alive, has passed 
from our sight, but the fragrance of her 
good deeds will live always in the memory 


own beautiful lines: 


WHY THUS LONGING? 


By Harriet Winslow. 


Why thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far-off, unattained and dim, 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn? 
Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearnings it would still; 
Leaf, and flower, and laden bee, are preaching, 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 
Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw; 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe ; 
If no dear eyes thy rond love can brighten, 
No fond voices answer to thine own; 
If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 
Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 
Nor by works that give thee world-renown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 
Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give; 
Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 
Dost thou revel in the rosy morning, 
When all nature hails the lord of light, 
And his smile, the mountain-tops adorning, 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright? 
Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine ; 
But with fervent love if thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier,—all the world is thine! 
Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 
Not those fair fields, but thyself, thou lovest, 
And their beauty and thy worth are gone. 
Nature wears the colors of the spirit; 
Sweetly to her worshipper she sings; 
All the glow, the grace she doth inherit, 
Round her trusting child she fondly flings. 


L. 8. 
ee 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is said that 213 clubs of women have 
been formed in New Orleans for the study 
of political economy, within the past few 
months. 

The Wellesley College girls have made 
up a contribution of more than four hun- 
dred dollars for the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts of China. 

Three ladies were graduated as apothe- 
caries among 107 persons who received 
the degree of Ph. G. at the New York 
College of Pharmacy last week. 

Miss Varney, the young Ohio sculptor, 
has had on exhibition in this city two 
interesting portrait busts of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Mrs. M. G. B. Eddy. 

“The Laws of Health in Relation to 
School Life,” by Arthur Newsholme, M. D., 





| last accounts. 





“The womans sufirage bill has been 
butchered to make an Easter holiday.” 
This is the apt way in which the Women’s 
Penny Paper of London describes the fail- 
ure of the suffrage bill to pass Parliament, 
owing to a premature adjournment of that 


body before the day set down for the read- | 


ing of the bill. 

The Boston Transcript says: ‘*The fact 
that the city of Oskaloosa, Kan., is count- 
ing on a real estate boom as a result of 
the re-election of its woman mayor and 


woman City Council is commended to | 


people who look for disaster and anarchy 
as the result of the adoption of woman 
suffrage.” 


The concert given Wednesday evening 


by the Longwood Minstrels at Associa- | 


tion Hall, in aid of the Dedham Boys’ 
Home, was a success and exceedingly en- 
joyable. This aid for ‘“‘charity’s sake,” 
proffered each year by these young min- 
strels, is a kindness appreciated by the 


| hundreds of friends who manifest their 


feelings by money and applause. 

Rey. J. W. Bashford, author of that 
telling little tract, ‘*The Bible for Woman 
Suffrage,”’ who has been giving a course of 
lectures in Kentucky, under Methodist 
Episcopal auspices, was in Lexington at 
A private letter from a 


| lady in that city says that he has made an 


admirable impression, and that his influ- 
ence has done much good to the cause of 


| equal rights for women. 
of the who knew her, and will recall her | 


A low place of entertainment in Detroit, 


| Mich., lately gave a ‘chewing-gum ex- 


| : Soe 
against such exhibitions. 


hibition,” and has since advertised an ‘‘old 
maid show.” Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins has 
written a letter to the Detroit Tribune 
protesting with spirit and good sense 
She intimates 
that it would be well to have some women 
on the Detroit City Council, in which case 
the showman would be likely to have his 


| license revoked. 


| meeting in England: 


Chant said at a recent 
“It is nonsense to 
ask women to help candidates secure their 
election, and not give them the vote. All 
this talk about wemen neglecting their 
homes if they go into politics is mere non- 
sense. They have been in politics all 


Mrs. Ormiston 


| along, and now we ask to be allowed to 


step out frankly and say what side we are 
on and what we want.” 
Henry W. Hayes, of Bristol, in his ad- 


| dress before the Rhode Island Legislature, 


advocating the resubmission of Byohibi- 


| tion, said that “the six thousand names of 


| women and’ children.” 


men, for resubmission, were equal or more 
than equal to twenty thousand names of 
A correspondent 
of the Providence Outlook says: **Why are 


| 6,000 men more worthy of consideration 


than 20,000 women ? 
ean vote and women cannot.” 


Simply because men 
That is the 


| case in a nutshell. 





A GREAT BATTLE 


Is continually going on in the human system. 
The demon of impure blood strives to gain vic- 
tory over the constitution, to ruin health, to drag 
victims to the grave. A good reliable medicine 


| like Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the weapon with which 


to defend one’s self, drive the desperate enemy 


| from the field, and restore peace and bodily 


health for many years. Try this peculiar medi- 


| cine. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





LADIES’ 


Spring Styles for Hats and Bonnets 


can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 


EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all FesTIVAL DAY MusIc can certainly be pro- 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for Lists, 
Descriptions and advice. 


_Octavo Music. 


Diplomate in Public Health, University of | 
London, will be republished by D.C. Heath | 


& Co. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, Mrs. May 58. 
Knaggs and Mrs. Harriet A. Cook are at 
Lansing, Mich., exerting themselves for 
the success of the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will be seventy 
years old on May 27. Both the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club and the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will cele- 
brate the day. 

Dr. Edward Beecher, of Brooklyn, who 
had to have a leg amputated in conse- 
quence of a recent street-car accident, is 
in a fair way to recover, in spite of his 
eighty-five years. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s lecture on ‘‘Stammering,” 
at 3 Park Street, next Wednesday evening, 
is anticipated with much interest. It isa 
topic too much ignored. Students will ob- 
tain much knowledge concerniug the ac- 
quiring of a desired freedom of the vocal 
organs. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
Pieces, 6000 in number. 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses,Quartettes and Sacred Selections. More 
expensive to — than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


| School Teachers 





will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well-made School Song Collections, of 


which some of the newest are, ‘‘United Voices” | 
(50c., $4.80 doz.), ‘‘Children’s School Songs” | 


(35 cts., $3.60 doz.), “‘Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary School Songs” (50 cts., $3.00 doz.), and 


“Songs and Games for Little Ones” ($2.00). | 


Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 
“College Songs” (50c.), “War Songs”’ (50c.), 
“Jubilee and Plantation Songs” (30cts.), 
“American Male Choir” (¢1.00), ‘“Temper- 
ance Rallying Songs” (35 cts.), ‘(Memorial 
Day Songs and Hymns” (25 cts.). 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 14 Dartmouth 8t., 
Boston. ea one. M. BUNKER, K. R.CRAN- 
school “ope! Fall t ai DRAWING i 
Oct. 1. ull courses anc 

b serine: ~~ —— Ay af any thn ms 
nD ustra ° me. 

Dor chcaiats address as above. Par co le 








MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, — 


All are most carefully | 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and whole More ical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








Belge Gloves for Misses. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


No. 53 West Street, 


Mie ject received a line of Belge Gloves for Misses 
and Children. As these Gloves are a novelty, you 
should examine them early. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Gover:- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 
| Womdén Suftrage Essential toa True Republic 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
| Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Mastachusetts, oy 
| Wm. I. Bowditch. 
| How Men Rob and Enslave Wumen, by Wm. 
| I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, vy Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
| Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
| Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
| The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
| Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 
| 
| 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
| 1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
| Price of Double Leaflets. 20 cents per 
| hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
| NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
snas.. a8 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
y mail. 


PEERLESS DYES 
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THE PIVOTAL QUESTION. 


Said Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question : 

“You've answered well all other points, 
Now here’s my last suggestion : 


“When woman goes to cast her vote,— 
Some miles away, it may be,— 

Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby?” 


“Well, since the question seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 
Just get the one who rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!” 
Our Herald. 
—---- @@e- — 


WOMAN'S CAUSE IS MAN'S. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 








The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free. 

For she that out of Lethe scales with man 

The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 

His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 

Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 

If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall man grow? As far as in us lies 

We two will serve them both in aiding her— 

Will clear away the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep her up, but drag her down— 

Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 

Within her—let her wake herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-Be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm ; 

Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 

—From “The Princess.” 

oe. —— 


WOMAN’S PRICE. 


BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


To heroism and holiness 
How hard it is for man to soar, 
But how much harder to be less 
Than what his mistress loves him for! 


He does with ease what do he must 
Or lose her, and there’s nought debarred 
From him that’s called to meet her trust, 
Or credit her desired regard. 


Ah, wasteful woman, she that may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapened paradise! 


How given for nought her priceless gift, 
How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine 

Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men and men divine! 


O Queen, awake to thy renown, 
Require what ‘tis our wealth to give, 

And comprehend and wear the crown 
Of thy despised prerogative! 


I who in manhood’s name at length 
With glad songs come to abdicate 
The gross regality of strength, 
Must yet in this thy praise abate— 


That through thine erring humbleness 
And disregard of thy degree, 

Mainly, has man been so much less 
Than fits his fellowship with thee. 


High thoughts had shaped the foolish brow, 
The coward had grasped the hero’s sword, 

The vilest had been great, hadst thou , 
Just to thyself, been worth’s reward; 


But lofty honors, undersold, 
Seller and buyer both disgrace ; 
And favor that makes folly bold 
Puts out the light in virtue’s face. 
—From ‘The Angel in the House.” 





o—_—_—_—— 
ONE WOMAN'S WAY. 


‘It’s no use, I’ve worn all the cast-off 
clothes I’m going to.” 

There was no sign of irritation or ill- 
nature in the girl’s bright face as she made 
this assertion. She sat in the centre of a 
heap of discarded finery. There were 
frayed and spotted velvet skirts, satin and 
silk waists, strained out and threadbare in 
almost every seam, flounced and be- 
draggled gros-grains and nuns’-veilings, 
crumpled ribbons and torn laces. 

‘*‘What do you propose to wear?” 

Florence Annable’s only companion on 
this occasion was her married sister, Mrs. 
Paul Grenman, in whose pretty ears 
sparkled valuable solitaires, and whose 
fingers were crowded with costly jewels. 
Mrs. Grenman’s tone was cold, and the 
smile on her faultless lips was almost a 


sneer. 
**T don’t mean anything unkind, Julia,” 


Miss Annable replied, ‘‘but the truth is, I 
am not comfortable in second-hand cloth- 
ing.” 

‘‘Blanche would be edified at your re- 
marks, Florence,” said Mrs. Grenman. 
‘It was no easy task to get these things 
together,” she added, with increased -hau- 
teur. ‘*You know very well that my maid 
.xpects every garment I discard, and so 
does Blanche’s.” 

Notwithstanding her protest, the young 
lady had selected the least injured of the 
velvet skirts, and had begun to rip off the 
braid. But she threw down her scissors 
now, and stepped out of the débris. 

“That settles it, Julia,” she said, with 
shining eyes, but with no other indication 
of excitement. “J will sort those ‘rags 
and jags and velvet gowns’ into bundles, 
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and you and Blanche need not disappoint 


| your maids.” 

|” “What stupidity, Florence!” Mrs. Gren- 
man hastened tosay. ‘‘You know that we 

| want you to have our things. You have 

| made lovely costumes many times out of 

| poorer material than there is there.” 


| 
| 


The lady’s tone was a trifle more concil- | 
| would bea hard one to bridge. Work was | 


latory: She evidently had some reason 
for not wishing her sister to carry out her 
threat. 

“These things are much more suitable 
for your maid than for your sister, Julia,” 
Miss Annable replied, as she set about her 
task. 

‘*Perhaps you think that your sisters 
should keep you supplied with new 
clothes?” said Mrs. Grenman. 

“No, Ido not; but I will tell you what 
I do think,” Miss Annable responded with 
heightened color, but in firm, cool tones. 
“I think that youand Blanche ought to be 
willing that I should earn my wardrobe.” 


‘*‘Earn it?” said Mrs. Grenman, disdain- | 


fully. **What new and abominable crotchet 
have you got into your head now? Some- 
thing to disgrace us all, I suppose.” 

“If you and Blanche would pay me in 


| hard cash, as you would be compelled to | 


| pay a professional, for playing the piano at 
your luncheon-parties and your kettle- 
drums, your receptions and your informa! 
evening gatherings, I could buy my own 
clothes, and be much better satisfied.” 

Mrs. Grenman’s astonishment and indig- 
nation were overwhelming. 

**Who ever thought that one of our fami- 
| ly could be so coarse and mercenary? Pay 
| one’s own sister for playing a few sonatas 

and quadrilles once in a while! Why don’t 
| you ask us to pay you for condescending 
to attend our kettle-drums and receptions? 
Indeed, Florence, if I must say it, I think 
you have been generously compensated 
| for everything you have ever done for 
either of us,” and Mrs. Grenman waved a 
jewelled hand toward the bundles in the 
| centre of the room. 

‘Julia, I will find out what a profession- 
al pianist would charge for playing the 
piano the same number of hours that I do,” 
Miss Annable began again calmly. ‘Then, 
not being a professional, I will play for 
you and Blanche for just half of that 
amount.” 

Mrs. Grenman rose, picked off a few bits 
of thread from her handsome black silk 
dress—she had been darning a dainty bit 
of lace—and proceeded to array herself for 
the street. 

The room in which this conversation took 
place was the fourth story back of a so- 


| called fashionable boarding-house, and 
| this was Florence Annable’s home. Her 


father and mother were both dead, the 
former having survived the wreck of a 
| large fortune only a few weeks. When the 
| estate was settled, it was found that there 
| would be enough money to provide Flor- 
ence, the only unmarried daughter, with 
the necessaries of life. In other words, it 
would pay her board. So, for two years 
or more, she had been dependent upon her 


wealthy sisters for her wardrobe. It wasa | 


| disagreeable position for a sensitive and 
high-minded girl, and it had come at last 
to be unendurable. 

| **Florence?” 

Mrs. Grenman was ready to go now. 

**Well?” said her companion. 

‘“*T shall repeat this conversation to Paul. 
I tell you, that you may be prepared to 
meet the consequences.” 

‘“T am prepared for anything but ‘rags 
| and jags,’ Julia,” her sister replied, ‘‘and 
| I beg you to believe that I should not have 
remade your cast-off garments so long if it 
had not been for keeping the peace. Let 
me tell you what else I am willing to do. 
You say some of the costumes that I have 
made from the dresses you have finished 
wearing have been very pretty and stylish. 
| I will hold myself ready to make over the 
best of them for you to wear again, and I 
will do it in my best manner.” 

‘*And be paid for it?” 

“Certainly, like any other dressmaker.” 

“Tf you were not a perfect simpleton, 
you would marry Luke Harkness,” Mrs. 
Grenman burst out anew. ‘‘Then you 
would have an establishment equal to your 
sisters’, and there wouldn’t be such a hor- 


now.” 

“I marry Luke Harkness?” said Miss 
Annable, with the first touch of haughti- 
ness she had shown. ‘‘A man old enough 
to be my grandfather, as deaf as a post, 
and as bald as an ancient American eagle? 
I would go out as a cook or house-maid 
first. Yes, Julia, if the choice were given 
me of marrying that man or digging my 
own grave, with the understanding that I 
was to jump into it when it was completed, 
I would choose the latter alternative with 
gratitude.” 

‘And you wish me to understand that 
you will not play for one of my parties 
again unless you are paid for it?” 

Mrs. Grenman’s hand was on the knob 
of the door as she asked this question. 

“T wish you to understand that I do not 
regard your old velvet and silk gowns asa 
; fair equivalent for my services as chief mu- 








sician,” said Miss Annable. ‘And, also, 
that I not only believe with the Bible that 
‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,’ but that 
labor is eminently respectable.” 

The departing guest’s twist of the door- 
knob was nothing less than vicious. Flor- 
ence, who knew her sister perfectly, under- 
stood that the breach between them now 


a degradation, in the opinion of her only | 
near relatives. But it was not so to her. 

There were two ways in which she knew 

she could earn a generous support. One 

was by her musical talent, and the other 

by her taste and ability in designing cos- 

tumes. 

“It is wicked to keep you at the piano, 
Miss Annable, when we all know you are 
so fond of dancing, but no one plays as 
you do,” her friends were constantly say- 
ing. 

Now, why, she asked herself, with this 
available talent in her possession, should 
she not earn some money, and in as busi- 
ness-like and “open and above board” a 
manner as men earned it?” Miss Annable | 
was unable to see why she should be idle, 
and wear her sister’s cast-off clothes, any 
more than the young man who had a room 
across the corridor should be idle, and 
wear his rich brother's ‘rags and jags.” 
This question of the utilization of talent 
had been logically met and settled a good 
while before, but the hindrances in the 
way of putting her theories into practice 
had been hard to overcome. Her sisters 
had aimed high and brought down their 
game. It was no more than fair that she 
should do the same, her relatives had fre- 
quently told her, instead of occupying the 
fourth story back in a crowded boarding- 
house, and making them a world of trouble 
in explaining and excusing her anomalous 
position. Their frequent assertions that 
sister Florence was exceedingly peculiar, 
and could not be induced to make a home 
with either of her relatives, were in the 
main true. Miss Annable could have made 
herself useful in either of these establish- 
ments, but her liberty was far too precious 
to jeopardize by any such arrangement. 
Here, in this sky parlor’, certain hours of 
each day were her own, her very own. 

A few hours later Miss Annable was 
driving in the park with some friends. 
She passed both of her sisters, and their 
recognition, though calculated to deceive 
her companions, was well understood by 
her. Julia had communicated with 
Blaypche, and they had both shown their 
displeasure in as marked a manner as les 
convenances would permit. This recalci- 
trant member of their aristocratic family 
was to be brought to terms. Florence 
Annable smiled as she thought of it. 

Clarke Durivage rode along by the side 
of the landau and chatted with the young 
ladies. For the first time since Florence 
had decided not to wear any more ‘‘cast- 
offs,” her courage failed her. She felt it 
to be a humiliating truth that she cared 
more for this man’s good opinion than for 
anything else in the world. To think that 
she was quite independent of remark or 
criticism from any other quarter, but not 
from him, filled her with confusion and 
alarm. Mr. Durivage had been the only 


| man she had met in society who had talked 


| came to pass that Miss Florence Annable 


rible inequality in our stations as there is | 


| ivage,” said the musician, smiling heroic- 





to her as if she were possessed of an equal 
intelligence. 

Miss Annable canvassed the subject 
very thoroughly in these few minutes. 
Her scorn of her own weakness, as shown 
by the presence of this man, acted like a 
spur to her conscience. 

“The die is cast,” she told herself, as 
Mr. Durivage bade her good-evening. ‘I 
will not wear jags, and so must play 


jigs.” 


The young lady did not estimate her 
musical talent at its true value. It was 
almost a case of genius. She could play 
the works of the most famous composers, | 
and with a power and expression which 
delighted the most critical. And so it 


was engaged at regular professional prices 
to play for a party at the house of the 
wealthy and distinguished Mrs. Van Cort- 
landt. Her sisters were both present, but 
neither of them came near her during the 
evening, and, in this way, the world found 
out there had been a quarrel. 

“Good evening, Miss Florence.” 

‘Good evening, Mr. Durivage.” | 

“Tt is rather singular there is no one | 
here to play but you,” the gentleman 
remarked. ‘I have been waiting a half- 
hour to invite you to dance.” 

“It is not in the least singular, Mr. Dur- 


ally, ‘for I am regularly employed to play 
for Mrs. Van Cortlandt’s guests this even- 
ing.” 
he plunge was made, the worst was 

over, and Florence felt that she could look 
herself squarely in the face when the even- | 
ing was over. 

‘“‘And you—you have struck out in this | 
way for yourself?” 

There was a strange quality in the gen- 
tleman’s voice that his companion did not 
understand. 

“Struck out?’ Miss Annable laughing- 





ly answered. ‘That is a good phrase. It 
requires muscle, I assure you.” 

“But your sisters, Miss Florence ?”’ 

“They are here. You must have seen 
them. The next piece is a quadrille, Mr. 
Durivage. Please listen to it critically. 
It is my own composition.” 

The music was a success. The applause 
and excitement that followed its conclu- 
sion amounted to an ovation. Mr. Duri- 
vage drew near the piano and read the 
title. 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen,” he said in 
loud, clear tones, ‘‘the name of the origi- 
nal quadrille which has so delighted us is 
‘Rags and Jags and Velvet Gowns.’ ”’ 

There came atime when Florence An- 
nable could tell her friend, Mr. Durivage, 
the whole story, and the following is the 
substance of his reply: “I determined,” 
he said, ‘‘to woo and win you, that night 
at Mrs. Van Cortlandt’s. 
you from the first day of our acquaintance, 
but how could I help fearing that you 
might be like your sisters—ultra-fashiona- 





I had cared for | 


ble, purse-proud, regardful only of ap- | 


pearances? What kind of helpmeets 
would your sisters make if misfortune 
should overtake their husbands? And 
then, Florence, I have always maintained 
that it was just as reprehensible for a 
woman to be idle and dependent as for a 
man. As my wife, there will be no need 
for you to continue your professional 
career, but your talent must never be 
neglected, and for two reasons: first, be- 
cause it will always be our greatest source 
of enjoyment; and next, because every 
woman should always hold in her hands 
the means of support.’’— Selected. 





DON’T GET CAUGHT 

This spring with your blood full of impurities, 
your digestion impaired, your appetite poor, 
kidneys and liver torpid, and whole system liable 
to be prostrated by disease—but get yourself into 
good condition, and ready for the changing and 
warmer weather, by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It stands unequalled for purifying the blood, 
giving an appetite, and for a general spring med- 
icine. 





New Spring Books. 
ALAN THORNE. 


By Mrs. Martua Livineston Moopey. 
$1.25. 

All who are interested in the solution of the great 
problems that vex society to-day, should read ALAN 
THORNE. While not second to ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
in its strong humanitarianism, it represents the 
higher inspiration and motive, the happy combina 
tion of faith and works which alone stands for the 
truest Christianity. Simple, earnest, unsectarian, 
illustrating by example rather than by argument, it 
is a book to strengthen belief, to cheer and encourage 
rather than to bewilder and dishearten. 

Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as 
vivid as Dickens’ and its treatment of the temperance 
question is masterly in its realism. 

Every home should feel its delightful influence. 
Every thoughtful reader, young og old, will be the 
better for its teachings; while to the many earnest 
Christians wounded by the specious doctrines of Mrs. 
Ward, it will be a message of healing and refresh- 


“““ TOM’S STREET. 


By Mrs. S. R. GRanwAM CLARKE. 12mo, $1.50 


12mo, 


Admirers of the “‘Yensie Walton Books” will be . 


pleased to hear that Mrs. Clarke has written a new 
book, fully up to the standard of her former success- 
ful efforts. Tom Young, the hero, is a manly young 
fellow, full of enthusiasm in work for others. It is 
a story of ‘‘beginnings that have no endings,” of 
persistent sowing of the seed upon all kinds of soil. 
The harvest was a glorious one. 


VAGABOND TALES. 


By HsaLMaR Hsortu Boyesen. 12mo, $1.25. 

Prof. Boyesen’s “‘Vagabond Tales” is a most en- 
gaging collection of this popular story-teller’s recent 
‘“‘novelettes.” There is a breeziness, a vigor, and a 
manliness about his characters that captivate the 
reader at once, and combine dramatic force with 
literary skill. Some of these stories have already 
been translated into French, German and Spanish. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


By Marcaret Sipney. 12mo, $1.00. 

The Little Red Shop was the establishment—Miss 
Peaseley said “establishment”—of Brimmer Broth. 
ers & Company, dealers in “apples, potatoes, family 
provisions, and—butter and doughnuts.” At least» 
that’s the way it began. The object of the “establish” 
ment” was to earn money for Mamsy and baby Roly 
Poly. How it did that and much more is told in this 
delightful story, brimful of racy New England life 
and child-life, Margaret Sidney’s specialties. 


JOURNEYINGS IN ALASKA. 
By E. Runaman Scipmore. New edition, paper 

covers, 50 cents. 

The most graphic and accurate account of the re- 


sources and possibilities of Alaska that has ever | 


been written. It gives one an immediate desire to 
start on an exploring tour. : 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, 


And How They Grew. By MARGARET 
Sipney. New edition, illustrated, quarto, 
illuminated board covers, only 25 cents. Reg- 
ular edition, cloth, $1.50. 

The best, the breeziest, the brightest story of child- 
hood’s real humanity yet written. No home with 
children should be without it. 





At the Bookstores, or sent by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 













Enamel Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


| Baked or Boiled 


| Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Deliciou 
| doz.; Superior Wed Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich "Tee Cream, 60 con t. Wedding receptions 


LEE “AND ‘SHEPARD’ 
Latest Books. 


An Hour with Deisarte. 
A STuDY oF EXPREssIoN, _ ——: Moroay 
of the Conservatory. Illustrated by Ross 
Mueller Spregne and Marian Reynolds, th full. 
page figure trations. 4to, cloth, $2.00. 
Not to have a knowledge of the ‘Delsarte Method’’ 
is to be ignorant of the real promoters of genuine 
oratory and classic gesture. 


Aryas, Semites and Jews, 
JEHOVAH AND THe CHRIST. A Record of Spir. 
itual Advance from the Household or Persona) 
God of the Semite Abram, and from Jehovah, the 
Tutelary or National God of the Israelites, to the 
Universal Father Revealed by Jesus the Christ: 
with the contracts made between the Household 
God and Abram; the Tutelary God, Jehovah, and 
the Israelites; and between Our Father in Heaven 
and all Mankind. Also, the Circumstances, Inci. 
dents, and Events attending the Preparation for 
and the Promulgation of the Second Revelation. 
By LoRENZO BURGE, author of “‘Pre-Glacial Man 
and the Aryan Race,” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Essays: Religious, Social, Political. 
By DAvip ATWoop WAsson. Edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. With portrait, $2.50. 
Mr. Wasson was one of the most profound men of 
his day, and his essays and poems will find a per. 
manent place in literature. 


Observation Lessons. 

A Manual for Teachers, presenting Practical 

Methods of teaching El tary S to the 

Young. By Louisa P. Hopkins, Supervisor of 

Elementary Science in Boston Public Schools. 

Paper, 25 cents. 

A system of instruction for the training of the 
senses of the young to secure habits of observation, 
thought and expression, enabling teachers to teach 
successfully Elementary Science as required in the 
present system of education. 


Our Glorified. 
Poems and Passages of Consolation. Edited by 
ELIZABETH HOWARD Foxcrort. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 
Edited by Her Daughter. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

The Presidents of the United States. 
From Washington to Cleveland, with portraits. 
By JOHN Frost, LL.D. Brought down to date 
by HARRY W. FRENCH. Cloth, white, black and 
gold, $1.50. 

From Lady Washington to Mrs. 

Cleveland. 

By Lyp1A L. GorDoN. 

Manners: 
Or, Happy Homes and Good Society. By SARA 
J. HALE. Cloth, $1.76. 

Traveliers and Outiaws. 
Episodes in American History. 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. 
of authorities. Cloth, $1.50. 

Methods and Aids in Geography. 
By CHARLEs F. KING, Principal of the Dearborn 
School, Boston. Cloth, illustrated, $1.60 net. By 
mail, $1.75. 

OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES: “THE BLUE 
AND THE GRAY.” The initial volume is 

Taken by the Enemy. Cloth, illus., $1.50. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE: 
A Start in Life, Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Biding His Time. Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 








Cloth, $1.50. 


By THOMAS 
With an appendix 





Little Miss Weezy’s Brother. 
By the author of ‘Little Miss Weezy.” 
illustrated, 75 cents. 


The Story Mother Nature Told Her 
Children. 
By JANE ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little 
Sisters,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
The Year’s Best Days. 
Stories and Poems for Young People. By Rosa 


HARTWICK THORPE, author of “Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-night,” ete. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


Cloth, 


Sold by ali Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 
The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Y the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite - 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELuw 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ED1rors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a $1.25. 
Five empies, a yeane e200." 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HopxK.ns, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





Woman’s Wages. 
By CATHARINE . WAUGH, A. M., LL. B. 


For sale by the author, 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


‘This is a 54-page pamphlet, treating the subject in 
three parts: ‘Excuses for Inequality,’ ‘Real Rea- 
sons,’ and ‘Remedies.’ It is forcible in argument 
and valuable as a book of reference. The ‘Remedies’ 
offered for permanent cure are to give women the 
a my on all re meng estas 1) ~ to them, 
an ve them opportunity to thoroughly prepare. 
These are advocated so ably and championed 80 
eloquently that the book will be helpful to students 
of the question and influential in removing preju- 
diee.”— The Lever. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 

Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
68 Rolls, 10 cents per 





and other ies caref: served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine inens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. : 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 
D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 





'No. (2 Cornhill, Boston. 
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BY EUGENE FIELD. 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 
«Where are you going, and what do you wish?” 
The old moon asked of the three. 
«We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in this beautiful sea: 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sang & song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew; 
The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea— 
“Now, cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeared are we”— 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foum ; 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home. 
Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 
And some folk thought ’twas a dream they dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea— 
But I shall name you the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 
Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed ; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three— 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 


And Nod. 
—Chicago News. 
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BRAVE LITTLE MARIAN. 


One of the most heroic acts performed 
during the Revolution, when the whole 
nation rose to a high plane of heroism, 
was that of a child in South Carolina. 
During the investment of Charleston, the 
country north of Cooper’s River was rav- 
aged by Col. Tarleton and the British. 

Some of his men reached the plantation 
of Mr. Robert Gibbes at night, and, after 
killing the cattle and shooting down the 
terrified negroes, proceeded to shell the 
house. 

Mr. Gibbes was a helpless cripple, whose 
wife had recently died. His oldest daugh- 
ter, Marian, a little girl of thirteen, with 
the help of one or two house servants, car- 
ried her father and younger sisters toa 
place of safety in the swamp. She then 
discovered that the baby, her cousin, a 
boy of two years old, had been left be- 
hind. 

The house was in flames. ‘The shells 
were falling thick upon it. ‘The field be- 
tween her and it was filled with drunken, 
riotous soldiery. But she did not hesitate. 
She kissed her father and, with a gulp of 
terror, darted towards the house. A sol- 
dier caught her. ‘*Where are you going?” 
he demanded. 

‘For our baby!” breaking loose. 

The men stopped firing. As she entered 
the house the walls began to crumble, and 
the flames shot high above the roof. But 
ina moment she reappeared with a white 
bundle in her arms. 

Tradition says that Tarleton’s men 
cheered her loudly as she ran back to the 
swamp. She was badly burned, but re- 
covered, and lived to be one of the most 
patriotic of Carolinian women. The baby 
whom she saved was afterwards the gal- 
lant Lieut.-Col. Fenwick. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
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HUMOROUS. 
Passer-by—W hat’s the matter with your 


horse? Driver—He’s drapt dead. Cur’us, 
too. Nebber see him do dat before. 


Husband—You are not the cook my 
mother used to be, my dear. Wife—No, 
John, fortunately. You mustn’t forget 
that your father died of dyspepsia. 


Can a man marry his deceased wife’s 
sister in any part of America? [English- 
man.] Not unless the sister is willing, 
and as a general thing she isn’t. She 


knows him too well.—Philadelphia News. 


‘A WANT SUPPLIED | 


A Scotch preacher in London recently, 
speaking of the frequent complaint of 
preachers for being dull, gave his hearers 
this shot: ‘“The trouble is not that we are 
poor preachers, but that you are mighty 
poor stuff to preach to.” 


A correspondent of the Writer asks why 
a pound of manuscript passing between 
author and publisher should need more 
postage than a pound of calico. The an- 
swer is simple. It is a wise duty imposed 
by the Government for the protection of 
the most defenseless mortals on the face 
of the earth—editors.—Chicago America. 





SCROFULA 


Is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or “humors;’’ which, fasten- 
ing upon the lungs, causes consumption and 
death, It is the most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


“ree CURED 


It Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

“Every spring my wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. Weall took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the scrofula. My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


MACEE’S 
EMULSION 


No other proprietary medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
extent. 

None is used in Hospital practice with se 
large a percentage of satisfactory results. 

No other remedy has cured so many 
cases of 
CONSUMPTION 

and other Pulmonary Diseases. 
SCROFULA 
is entirely eradicated from the system by 
its use. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be | 


lH. L. HASTINGS, 25am BOSTON, 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE! 





ASS] 









LOWEST 
PRICES! 


BIBLE HELPS SuUNDAY-SCHOOL 


GENERAL S. S. Carbs, 
LITERATURE. Ero. 





























HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infanta, 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

E CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 

: and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under ftulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 


‘ A US) within a waist. pe 
4 1 WH Infants, particular attention to the physical poegestans and requirements of 
nied 1 ‘ 
ae: } 


vy 





the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
} large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
i ial PRICES. 

; Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............. a 
+ @, * o Bone Front only......-.+se+eee« 2.00 
“ee, * Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...........eeeeeee 1.50 
-« @, * bad C6 BOMOd sc cccccccccccscccsccccssece 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones... ......66seeccceeeeeeeee 76 
* 631, Infants’ os MTTTTITM TTT TTT TTT Tee 75 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. . 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 


Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepald, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITT D STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


and elastic. 


.a@ Appreciated, 


| 
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| MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


| 
| Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


| Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
| and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


‘Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| The winter session opens Oct. ist, 1889, and con- 
| tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
For further information address 
C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.8., DEAN. 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 
MRS. M. J. CLARKE, 
84 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889, Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Dr..LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician, Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 
orters and Elastic Bands made to order, Office hours, 
rom 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 











| For OneCourse of Lectures.......+-+sseeeees $ 85.00 


The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and | 


| Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ..-scccssesees 


| KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. f spongy soft- 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or | 





| 
| 
| 


It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or | 
Honey, and can be retained by the most | 


delicate stomachs without nausea. 

IF YOY have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run-down 
system, you can regain health and strength 
quickly by the use of 


MACEE’S 


EMULSION 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take only that labelled 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. | 





The First Exclusive 


Retail Bedding Store 
‘ in New Englana. 
BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 


and a full line of Fine Bedding always in stock. In- 
fants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bedding a specialty. 

Ask to see the SIESTA CRIB MATTRESS 
and PILLOW. Now is the time to have your Hair 


| Mattresses, Pillows, Bolsters and Beds Remade and 


tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve | 


human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEEDS | 


Of Rare, Beautiful Flowers, Choice 
Vegetables, &. 


A full and descriptive list of which will 
Rawson's Iustrated Jor the 




















found in 
and 


finest and 
blished in this coun’ a copy of 
whieh will mailed to all applicants anniocing six 
cents. Address : 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
34 South Market St., BOSTON. 


Renovated. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
8 and 10 Beach St. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS and OTHERS 





. Good profitable business in Dy oo own locality for 
ladies of tact. 


education, ability an No objection- 
able feature. Instructions free, Address, 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Supt. LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 


254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ilis. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 





This well-established 


EE rarer, 


school Oct.1. Full courses in DRAWING and 
Popa teabe fitsitn, dare turdne 
For circulars as above. : BOWLES. P 


| to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 





The Woman's Journal 


bunchy. 
KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


est in the world, Remain elastic and keep their shape. 

KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depend 

are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


on in an emergency. The mattresses also 


ATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. | 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. | 


Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
KNITTED F LLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods have 
e nigh 


always received the est commendation from all who have used them. 


Knee MATTRESS PADS, [n all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
ed with 


out mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top | 


thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 
FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 





A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Wontan Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTOR : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward | 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 
To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 
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_ Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 


Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluabie 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“TI would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. | 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling | 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. , 2 ' enemas 

“Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far | ' 
better, a jus: one. I could not do without it.”— | WOMAN S GH RON ICLE. 
‘Josiah Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holly). | ’ 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances £. Willard. 





A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 





MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., | 
Mrs. MARY B. BROOKS, ; Associate Editors. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





we copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Seccnd Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart 
ment of learning. Gives information to parents in 

to seh 





DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 
Do you Subscribe for Periodicals ? 


I can save you money on all publications. 
Address, 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Gaskell Literary Club, 
254 Franklin St., Chicago, ills. 


re and teachers. Furnishes teachers 

h positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 
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| St., Boston; 





For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in AdVaNCe.......cececsccccccceees 


Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once. ee 
Graduation Fee...sscsceceessee soveeeseceses 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar 





BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses Sanskrit, 
ireek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s ap- 
paratus complete. Fellowships (value $460 hn 
Greek, English, Mathematics, History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. , 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and a | ne meen of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 
The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 

to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 
References: HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylsten 


MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Call or write for references to 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
pe peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. FT. BPOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


For the Relief and Cure ,_ 
KONIG cocci 
PILL 


aa they are'bot much larger thas 

BROWN 4&4 CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA SERvE. SEs Goats 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


| GURE FITS! 


When I cure I do not mean 
p.tineand thea heve thee rorura aenins” Lmoan ered 


the 
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is reason not now receiving a cure. [ond 
at once for a treatise and a Pree Bottle of my 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- | dispelling ignorance, arousing 


TRIAL UNION. 


(CONDUCTED BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ.) 
On April 21, at the Sunday afternoon 
meeting, mention was made of Mrs. Har- 


riet W. Sewall, who will be held in affec- ternational system of such Unions, unit- 


| 


stirring the heart, establishing high stand- 
ards and sound principles, educating pub- 
lic opinion, and devising means for human 
advancement, and wise ways of befriend- 


| ing the friendless, and helping the help- 


tionate remembrance by the W. E. and [. | 


Union, of which she has been an active 
member, especially in its Protective De- 


partment, ever since its formation. Two | 


poems, written by her many years ago, 
were read. Mrs. Caroline A. Dupee then 
spoke on ‘Intellectual Culture a Factor in 
Moral Education.”” Her paper and re- 
marks went to show that intellectual life 
in the world is increasing, and morality is 
also, although exceptional cases might in- 
dicate the contrary. The importance of 
culture of morals and intellect and the re- 
sponsibilities of mothers were urged, also 
that minds be abundantly occupied with 
things enlightening and useful. The ser- 


vices were. made appropriate to Easter. 
C. A. K. 





At this week’s coterie, the last of the 
season, Rev. Dr. Rexford spoke on the 
**Building of a Life.” The address could 
not but aid in this direction, filled as it 
was with helpful thoughts and suggestions 
of practical value. He advocated far 
greater attention to essentials—that is, to 
character, intellectual culture, and ful- 
filment of high purpose; and far less to 
the comparatively unimportant objects 
now receiving so much time and thought. 
He rejoiced that the church is more and 
more recognizing and making practical 
application of the fact that the true aim of 
Christianity is the uplifting and spiritual- 
izing of humanity here in this present life. 
As humanity is one, there can be no sepa- 
ration of interests; the good or ill of each 
affects the good or ill of all. 





The object of the Boston E. and I. 
Union is mutual co-operation and sympa- 
thy among women. Annual membership 
one dollar. The rooms, at 74 Boylston 
Street, are open day and evening to all 
women. There is a library and reading- 
room, with daily papers and magazines. 
An Agency of Direction gives informa- 
tion of localities, lectures, schools, places 


of entertainment, boarding-places for 
women, etc. The Educational Depart- 


ment provides lectures and classes; also 
speakers for the fortnightly coteries. The 
Industrial Department sells useful, fancy 
and decorative work, consigned by mem- 
bers residing in the State, and furnishes 
home-made food of the choicest quality. 
Orders promptly filled. This opens an 
avenue for products of woman’s industry 
which hitherto have had little market 
value. The Employment Department reg- 
isters names of book-keepers, stenogra- 
phers, telegraphers, teachers of languages 
and music, copyists, governesses, matrons, 
nurses, seamstresses, etc. Applicants for 
work received from 10.30 A. M. to 12 M.; 
for workers, from 10.30 A.M. to5 P. M. 
The Protective Committee investigates 
complaints of dues unjustly withheld from 
workingwomen. 
found to be just and the money is still re- 
fused, it provides lawyers’ service free of 
charge, though law is looked upon as the 
last resort. Complaints are received on 
Wednesday afternoons, between the hours 
of 3 and 5. The Befriending Committee 
makes known to women, especially those 
having no homes of their own, the advan- 
tages offered them by the Union, where 
may be found women with ready sympa- 
thy to befriend and guide in all possible 
helpful ways. 


has charge of visiting the sick. ‘The social 


less. There should be a national and in- 
ing women for mutual interchange of 
ideas and a general co-operation. By the 
assistance of the Boston Union, similar in- 
stitutions have been formed in Buffalo, 
Providence, R. I., Syracuse, N. Y., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Brattleboro’, Vt., Saco, Me., 
Dunkirk and Auburn, N. Y., Covington, 
Ky., San Francisco, Cal., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





When such institutions become general, a | 


woman finding herself a stranger in a 
strange place and needing local informa- 
tion, advice, companionship or protection, 
will have only to ask, Where is the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union? This 
question should be answered by placards 
of invitation placed in railway depots. 
————_ 0 o—__——_————_ 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMAN. 


In the evolution of society there have 
been revolutions, but all upon the heaven- 
ordained axis and within the divinely ap- 
pointed sphere. ‘That marks the individ- 
uality of humanity as co-ordinate with the 
ranks of intelligences, beneath and above. 
‘*He that breaketh a hedge shall be bitten 
by a serpent,”’ but the field of human privi- 
lege and enterprise must be enlarged in 
spite of the snakes. Let us candidly in- 
quire whether it is wisest and most just to 
hinder or to help the movement now being 
made on behalf of co-ordinating women 
with men all along the lines of industrial, 
social, educational, governmental and re- 
ligious engagements. 

1. There is no sex in mind. Examples 
are so numerous of the capabilities of 


| woman in every range of intéllectual life 


If the complaints are | 


that it is unnecessary to discuss this ques- 
tion. It is established that men are all 
the greater whose touch and turning of 
personality approximate the womanly 
standard. Women are more potent and 
effective as they possess those characteris- 
tics of strength and courage usually 
denoted as masculine. 

The differentiating finger-touch of God has 
given an ineffaceable distinction of femin- 
inity from masculinity, so long as human- 


ity continues in this sublunary environ- | 





ment; but we are assured that ‘‘in the res- | 


urrection” these will be eliminated. There 
is « deeper significance in the words that 
in Christ Jesus ‘‘there is neither male nor 
female” than the world of mind has yet 
apprehended. 

2. The history, thus far, of our race dis- 
covers to the observant student that ques- 
tions of precedence have uniformly been 
settled according to the rule that might 
makes right. That woman is ruled out 
and off from the ways in which she might 
develop her powers more fully, and be at 
once more independent of, and helpful to, 
mankind than she now is, results simply 
from this same fact—might dominates. 

3. Gradually, in the unfolding of the 
stock of humanity, the organic life princi- 
ple of equal right and privilege to all 
asserts itself; and just as in the growth of 
the corn there are first the blades of fod- 
der, then the tasselling, then the silking, 
so that from out the shuck there is to 
come ‘‘the full corn at length,” even so 
has it been and does it promise to be in re- 
gard to human affranchisement. The dec- 


| laration that ‘tall men are created equal” 


A branch of this committee | 


advantages of the Union invite attention. | 


Our rooms offer a place to which all wom- 
en may come for mutual acquuintance, 
exchange of thought, and a social inter- 
course which ignores class boundaries of 
wealth, culture or position. Our Wednes- 
day evening entertainments are free to all 
persons. At the Lunch Room, soups, tea, 
coffee and chocolate are offered at moder- 
ate prices. Women with their own lunches 
are welcome. Hours from 11 to 3. The 
Moral and Spiritual Development Com- 
mittee has charge of the Sunday after- 
noon meetings, held from October to May. 
These are unsectarian, and are opened and 
closed with prayer and singing. Essays 
and sermons are given on subjects con- 
nected with the higher human interests, 
and are followed by remarks from the 


audience. This committee holds meetings | 
during the week, also, for the considera- | 


tion of moral and spiritual subjects; also 
Mothers’ Meetings, to which all women, 
old or young. are welcome. 

Every town should have its Union to 
serve as a welcoming place for women, a 
thought centre for the consideration of 
vital problems, and as an organization 
ready equipped for philanthropic work in 
any direction. Let the idealists bring their 
high ideals, the inspired their inspira- 
tions, the learned their learning, the wise 
their wisdom, the cultured their culture, 
devoting all these to the grand work of 


was as the tasselling of the stalk; now 
this movement for woman’s affranchise- 
ment is as the silking; and the full and 
complete fruitage prophesied in the Script- 
ure, 
weapons of warfare into the implements 
of peaceful industry, will be reached. 





when the nations shall beat their | 


Woman in our counsels will wonderfully | 
| husband under the conditions stated. This 


qualify and recondition the measures 
whereby ‘“‘the kingdoms of this world are 
to become the kingdoms of God and His 


| Christ.” 





REv. JOSEPH B. COTTRELL, D. D. 
Franklin, Ky. 
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A PLEA FOR POLITICAL STUDY. 


BY MRS. MARY C. ROORK, 
Superintendent Political Study for Kentucky. 

Since it is no longer fashionable for 
women to be ignorant of the politics of 
our country, we may expect the number 
who pride themselves on knowing nothing 
of our system of government to grow 
beautifully less in the future. 

Are not these reasons sufficiently potent 
to induce all of us to make a careful study 
of our politics and system of government, 
and to cause patriotic people all over the 
State to form clubs for the study of civics? 

1. Because this is owr country, and we 
love it. 

. 2. Because we are under the protection 
and amenable to the laws of our gov- 
ernment. 

3. The citizen of a republic is more or 
less instrumental in electing the officers, 
making the laws, and supporting the gov- 
ernment. . 








4. Because “‘we must know the situation 
and be able to explain it to others” before 
we can intelligently set about to remedy 
any of the evils in our political life asa 
nation. The safety of our nation is as- 
sured when in every home, in every school, 
from every pulpit throughout the land, our 
people shall be taught concerning our gov- 
ernment, shall learn of the dangers that 
threaten us, of the safeguards that will 
alone save us. 

Our State is to be congratulated that, 


from this time on, our teachers are to be ex- | 


amined in civics, and in all our public 
schools this most important branch is to 
be taught. 





Such teaching cannot fail to produce a | 


strong fire of patriotism whose white heat 
will, we may hope, consume political 
crime and corruption, and redeem our 
State. What work is so important? 
Would that from our Kentucky pulpits we 
could hear less of Jewish law and history, 


and more of America and her needs; less | 


of probation, sanctification and hell, more 


of the labor problem, purity of ballot-box, | 


statesmanship! 
for the study of politics started all over 
our State? Do not wait for some one 


May we not have clubs | 


else, deeming yourself too mexperienced, | 


but, if you are interested, start the work at 
once, and others will co-operate with you. 
Courses of study, suggestions and plan 


of work will be furnished by the superin- | 


tendent of political study on application. 
HELPS FOR POLITICAL STUDY. 

(1.) Some good treatise on civil gov- 
ernment. Andrew’s (the Kentucky edi- 
tion) is excellent. (2.) Walter T. Mills’s 
“Science of Politics,” one dollar. (3.) Jo- 
siah Strong’s ‘Our Country,” twenty-five 
cents. (4.) Copy of Kentucky Statutes. 
(5.) ‘Constitutional Manual and Digest,” 
which you can get free from your repre- 
sentative in Congress. (6.) The States- 





man, a monthly magazine, two dollars per 


year, will be of great value. 


Read the | 


newspapers, and it will pay to save clip- | 


pings on subjects bearing on sociology or 
politics. 

A few dollars expended in this way will 
be a most valuable investment. We urge 
all friends of progress and justice to take 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Glasgow, Ky. 
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WHY I AM A WOMAN SUFFRAGIST. 


Iam asked to give my position on the 
subject of ‘equal rights for mea aud wom- 
en.”’ Ido so with pleasure. The natural 
rights of both sexes I believe to be iden- 
tical. Each can surrender certain rights 
by any formal relation it enters into. By 


the marriage vow, both husband and wife | 


act on this principle, or at least should, 
according to the divine economy, and sur- 


render in a measure certain natural rights, | 


each agreeing to keep the stipulation. In 
entering into this covenant, voluntarily, of 
course, there is only one point of difference 
between the two; the wife surrenders to 
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than the many Medals and 
Diplomas awarded to 


Pearline 


Washing Compound 
by Expositions, State and 
County Fairs throughout 
this land, is the one great’ 
leurel it wears~-Success 
Many millions of pack- 
ages are required every 
year to supply the de- 
mand created by intelli- 
gence. Give PEARLINE 
a fair trial—you don’t 


have to be over-bright to see 
that it saves time and labor, 


and wear and tear of both body and clothes. It takes the 
drudgery out of washing and cleaning—does this work 
better than anything known, and withal is perfectly 
harmless. Every grocer sells Prariine. Beware of the 
many imitations which are pushed on the public by prizes 
and peddling—they’re dangerous, JAMES PYLE, New York. 


| then she should not be amenable to the : SPECIAL NOTICES. 


law. (We are, of course, here speaking of 
human and not divine law.) Else we 
shall make her but a serf anda slave. I 
conceive it the worst kind of a slavery for 
an intelligent and reasonable being to be 
amenable to a law which it has had no 
voice in making or determining; and yet 
we boast of our free and great country, 
the land of liberty! It is a land of free- 
dom with a vengeance, when one-half of 
the people rule the other half. And again, 
I would say woman should either be 
allowed the franchise or be exempt from 
taxation. Taxation without representa- 
tion or voice in the government was the 
ground of our severance as a nation from 
the mother country. Consistency, truly 
thou art a jewel! 


I wish I had the time to enter into an ar- | 


gument, both from Scripture and reason, 
for supporting the position here taken. I 
will in any event take the liberty of refer- 
ring to one of the most flimsy and silly 


oe a al is | 
objections, to my mind, that i often urged | tables. References exchanged. Mrs. JOHN CROss, 
against equal suffrage, and that is the in- | 


delicacy or immodesty in woman’s pre- 
senting herself at the polls to cast her bal- 
lot, when the same objectors often go with 
their wives and daughters to a circus, and 
there submit to all kinds of crowding and 
pressure, just to hear the droll witticisms 
of a clown and witness indelicate perform- 


| ances of various natures; and these same 


the guidance of the husband in controlling | 


the general interests of the family when- 
ever there be an honest difference of opin- 
ion in such matters. They both should go 
hand in hand, bearing and forbearing, con- 
sulting together on all subjects pertaining 
to their welfare and the welfare of those de- 
pendent upon them; neither should keep 
from the other any plans or designs con- 
templated, but be ever free and open to 
each other, and when a decision has to be 
arrived at, affecting their common inter- 
ests, and on which there is an honest diver- 
gence of opinion, the husband’s counsel 
should prevail, as I believe God has made 
him the head of the family in this regard, 
This does not teach the inferiority of the 





wife, as I conceive, but in all unions or co- | 
operative associations there must be a head, | 


and in accordance with God’s plan this has 
been given in the marriage covenant to the 


headship, mark you, is confined strictly to 
the family circle, family duties and family 
interests, and only in the sense stated. 
There are other obligations outside of 
this relation of marriage, binding upon 
both, and for the proper exercise of these 
eachis only responsible to God. These obli- 
gations are of a religious, social and civil 
character. The wife should be as free and 
independent in arriving at correct conclu- 
sions, whenever any proposition affecting 
her duties or relations in these directions is 
presented for her consideration, as the 
husband is; just so she keeps inviolate the 
vow she made to him at the connubial 
altar. She has duties to the church, duties 
to society, duties to the State, just as bind- 
ing and obligatory upon her as the hus- 
band’s are upon him, and whenever any of 
these rights are infringed, her rights, both 
from a natural and religious point of view, 
are trampled upon. So I claim that if 
woman should be deprived of the ballot, 
then man should for the same reason. 
His peculiar prerogatives in this matter 
are altogether assumed and arbitrary. Why 
should he have any better right to make laws 
forthe governing of woman than she should 
have to make laws for the governing of him? 
If she has no voice in the enacting of law, 








people think nothing of ladies visiting 
theatres and looking on at the ballet 
dances. To me the two latter are much 
more objectionable than the former; but, 
if ministers and ladies could have the op- 
portunity of exercising more influence on 
our politics, why could not the law be so 
arranged as to allowa poll to be opened in 
a church building, and then, after a de- 
vout prayer to Almighty God for guidance 
and direction, have both men and women 
deposit their votes in the fear of His holy 
name and in conformity to His divine will? 
I am crank enough to believe that this 
will be the case before many decades shall 
have passed by, and that all Christians will 
learn to sanctify their politics as much as 
they co their religion. REv. V.O. GEE. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor ; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of pages cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy FREE to any of ay read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. 6. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M.C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





FRANK W. Hennessy, Pawtucket, R. I., writes 
that he gained thirty-three and one-half pounds 
and recovered his usual health by the use of 
Magee’s Emulsion. 





SOMETHING NEW, Belge gloves, for misses, at 
Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 














NOTMAN PHOTO. CO. 


STUDIOS AT 
3 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Special Tickets for sale at WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
office at greatly reduced rates. 
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New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Apri! 
20, at 3.30 P. M., Prof. Wm. T. Harris will speak on 
Wilhelm Meister. 





Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street.— Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
will speak at the Sunday meeting for women at 3 
P.M. Subject, “Personality.” All women invited. 





Mrs. E. J. E. Thorpe, the eminent teacher, wil! 
give a talk concerning _ Cnemenerang and its Cure,” 
at 3 Park Street, on Wednesday evening, May Ist. 
Public invited. 





Wanted—Professors and Teachers (American 
and Foreign), Typewriters and Stenographers, 
Book-keepers and Teachers of Vocal Music (Ladies). 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Room 13, No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Miss M. k. 
HECKART, Manager. 

For Sale.—A valuable and historical newspa 
edition of 1798, in a good state of seeseetadio 
Contains Gov. Increase Sumner’s Proclamation for 
a day of fasting and prayer, and other ancient items 
of interest. Address WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office. 





T, 
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Engagements by the day by an experienced 
dress-maker, in private family. Apply 63 Hancock 
Street. 





Private Board.—Rate, $6.50, payable weekly. 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege- 


LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 





Beautiful Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the rooms. 


ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS?’ improved 
tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 
(Mt. Carroll, Ill.) 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ‘3t:.carzou,2 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 





WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk, 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to any address rt the manufacturers of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroide 

Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 


 (Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P, M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden, 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate ail Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


=)“ WHITTEMORE’S 
Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
Once Tried, Always Used. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
LADIES’ Sox"==.GUIDE 
it $2 TOKOLOGY perc. 


wanted in city and country. 
ALICE 8. STOCKHAM & CO.,Chicagovll’ 
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Mother Earth, are the 
Do they thrill the s« 
Are the gleaming sno 
All that is left of th 
Are there none to fig! 
Far in the young we 
Or to teach as the gra 


Mother Earth, are t 
Gone? Ina grander 
Dead? We may cla 


And catch the light o! 
And wreathe their | 
Wherever a noble dee 
’Tis the pulse of a h 
Wherever the right h 
There are the heroe 


Their armor rings on 
Than the Greek anc 
For Freedom’s sword 
And the light above 
So, in his isle of calm 
Jason may sleep the 
For the heroes live, a 
And the world is a | 
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At the Vermon 
held a few days a 
the following re 
by Rev. L. L. B 
committee on tem 
by the conference 
Resolved, That, in 
ance sentiment amo 
and the probable sa 
tion, of their votes 
heartily endorse the 


Association in its « 
suffrage for women. 





The petition of 
A. Livermore, V 
Julia Ward Howe 
Blackwell and o 
tion of the Massac 
Association, was 
chusetts Legislatt 
pension of the rul 
of Winchester. 


The following | 
Let our Washingt 
it out, paste it a 
paper, secure all 
and send it befor 
N. McCoy, Tacon 
To * Constitutional 


Whereas the right 
expressed by the bi 
and sacred right of 
fundamental to the f 
and the foundation p 

Whereas the repre 
Washington Territo 

ve construed the 
Act to include bot 
interpretation have | 
women and have fc 
giving the full ballot 

ures, and under thes 
Cised their rights as 

Therefore, We, the 
Washington ‘Torito 
pe aor Constituti 

no uali 
and. that veal mé 
Same terms as men. 
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Phd views 
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